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Make Your Work Easier— 
Get More Milk Per Cow 


You can save half the time and labor in doing barn chores—prevent waste 
of feed and loss of manure values. You increase the amount of milk from 
every cow and the quality is better because the barn is cleaner. Your 
stock will be healthier. Regardless of the size of barn you have these 
are some of the outstanding gains that make Louden Barn Equipment one 

WM. LOUDEN of the most profitable investments you can make = It takes the 
W2ukee fern backache out of barn cleaning and stock feeding and affords your cows 
Equipment a restful pasture comfort that is reflected in a fuller milk pail. 

Comfortable Steel Stalls and Stanchions 

combine in a superior degree all the essentials of comfort, cleanliness and conveni- 

ence in handling cows. They are noted the country over for their plain, simple, smooth 
construction, great strength and durability, moderate cost and easy installation in any 
barn. The Louden Built-Up Manger Curb saves many a pound of feed. With Louden 

Manure and Feed Carriers you can clean the barn and feed your stock in half the time. 

Louden Water Bowls de away with all the labor of watering—give cows a drink 

whenever they want it—increase the amount of milk 

from 25% to 40% —eliminate the spread of tuber- 

culosis through the water. Every farmer saves 

money the day he installs Louden Equipment. 

The big 224-page Louden Catalog tells all about 

these and more than 50 other labor savers for the 

farm—sent free postpaid. 

Get Louden Barn Plan Book—FREE 

If you expect to build a new barn or remodel an old one, this 

112-page book with its 400 illustrations covering every p 

of barn construction will be a big help to you. It shows you 

how to make every foot of lumber count — how to save car- 

penter work —how to get a better arranged, better looking 

all-around.barn for considerably less money. It includes many 

detaile—has chapters on different roofs, framing, size barn 

required for different purposes, ventilation, etc. Write for your 

copy 0 cost or obligation whatever. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
21 Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
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Down go my prices again. Last fall I cut 

i ay my prices almost one-half. Since then 
<“ ]¥ have been able to buy material, etc., at 
‘2 less cost and togive my customers the benefit as 
4Y Lalways do, Ihave made another deepcut. This 
¥* time I haveslashed prices to the bone. By all means 
send for my New Cut Price Catalog before buying. 








I want to send every farmer my latest Cut Price Catalog, FREE and postpaid. 
Your name and address on a post card will bring it. If you are needing fencing, 
gates, steel posts, send for this book and see the big saving my new 
| cut prices give you. yee expect to paint ang of your 
. i O1G TOO! 
~ > = TH A Paint Book it will save you big money. 
Jim Brown PAYS the Freight 
When you buy from Jim Brown he pays the freight. That saves 
. You al best quality at lowest 
Fo oe een Feces Cut Price Catalog mew! Jim Brown, Pres. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. | Dept.5i2C Cleveland, Obie 
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= Everycrib 
. chockfull 


Every bin over—the Solvay-limed farm 
is tnewe Seite crops. soluble 
Solvay lime is ground fine and feeds easily 
through drill or sower; sweetens the soil to 
rich fertility. Guaranteed high test 95% car- 
bonates, furnace dried, non-caustic—safest, 
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cheapest. 
THE SOLVAY 
¥ MESTONE 


Ask for etree Booklet about lime and how to 
t FREE. 
PROCESS CO. 
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use it. Sen 
500 Milton Avenue BLVAy 
Syracuse, N. 

















§Body for Farm Ton-Truck 
Cc. M. BAKER 

We find that a satisfactory body for 
& farm truck can be made at home 
which will conform to all the uses of 
the farm. We made a body for our 
ton truck to a size of 8 feet long and 
6 feet wide. Two 3x5’s of strong 
oak were used to bolt to the frame 
and six 2x4’s of oak were used as 
cross bars; these were, bolted to the 
stringers with 7/16-inch bolts. This 
frame was then covered with several 
coats of asphaltum varnish. 

In flooring the platform we bolted 
2x4, using 5/16-inch bolts, on the 
edge of the crossbeams; it is strong 
enough to act as a bumper in driving 
up to cars or unloading places. The 
bottom was then floored with 1-inch 
hard pine. This flat bed is quite sat- 
isfactory for hauling bulky material 
such as baled hay; 15 to 20 bales may 
be rigged upon this size. 

For sideboards we fastened a pine 
board 12 inches high on each side to 
the length of the bed, holding it in 
place with four strap bolts through 
the 2x4 used as a bumper. The end- 
gate is made to this height but will 
swing down. The front end is built 
tight with inch boards 3% feet high 
and bolted securely to the first cross- 
beam. This is necessary in hauling 
various loads for the motion of the 
truck in going over the bumps tends 
to push the load heavily against the 
front end. With this box arrange- 
ment grain in bulk may be hauled 
nicely; piled full of ear corn the truck 
will be loaded to about its full capac- 
ity. When loaded with sacks the 
sideboards prevent any from rolling 
off. 





Made a Live Stock Rack 


To complete the box we made a 
live stock rack to a height of 3% 
feet by using 1x4 inch boards keeping 
the boards about 6 inches apart. The 
rear endgate is fastened by clasps to 
the cleated sides. The live stock 
rack slips over the sideboards and is 
bolted to them. 


Usually we use the truck with the 
complete rack minus the rear live 
stock endgate. This permits piling 
up bulky articles such as egg and 
potato crates or sacked feed when- 
ever room is needed for other ma- 
terial.. When it is necessary to haul 
baled hay the entire rack may be re- 


moved from the bottom by unloosen- _ 


ing the four strap bolts on each side. 


A long truck is a bit cumberous on 
the farm for it is generally kept in a 
garage or automobile shed. A truck 
with a body longer than 8 feet is diffi- 
cult to handle and if heavily laden 
puts undue strain on the driving 
gears. 


Tractor Starts Hard 


Can 7s tell me what is the reason the 
tractor | am running starts so hard? It is al- 
most impossible to get it started sometime, 
it will give one explosion on any one of the 
four cylinders, but after it starts it seems to 
run good and have lots of power. The spark 
is all right. When it starts so hard I can 
keep right on cranking, it will not change it 
in any way and it will start and run just 
as nice as any engine.—[L. T., Locke, N. Y. 

It is pretty hard to tell from your 
description what is the trouble with 
your tractor that does not start easily. 
There are so many small things, very 
small in themselves, which might be 
the trouble. Let me suggest some of 
the causes! “s your spark timing cor- 
rect? The spark should come a lit- 
tle before the piston comes up to the 
end of its compression stroke. Are 
your spark plugs in good shape? A 
dirty or cracked spark plug will give 
faulty ignition. Is your carburetor 
adjusted properly? Air may be leaking 
in some place, either through a lead 
in the intake, through badly fitted 
valves or through a broken gasket. 
How is the fuel supply? Does it come 
regularly and evenly? 

There may be something clogging 
some of the fuel pipes. Do you have 
an impulse starter on your machine? 
If so, does it work smoothly and 
evenly? Sometimes it may work 
stifiy or a spring may be broken so 
that it does not make the spark when 
it should. If I were you I should get 
@ manufacturer’s expert to look over 
the machine who can probably tell 
you in a few minutes where the main 
trouble lies. 


Workable Machinery—See that ma- 
chinery for seeding wheat, cutting 
eorn, filling silos and digging potatoes 
is all in good working order. One 
eannot afford to delay the work by 
haying to wait for a machine to be 
put in order when the time arrives to 
do this work. 


American Agriculturist, February 25, 
- ° a yeO - 
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=F ARQUHAR® 


The Farquhar principle of separation 
ever insures clean fast threshing, 
We have manufactured Thresher 
for nearly 60 years,and our present 
modern line has been developed by 
continuous field experience. 

Rake Separator shown here isa 
most practical and economical ma. 
chine for the former who does his 
own threshing. Made in two sizes 
with capacities from 350to 600 bush. 
els of wheata day. Suitable for 

Gas Engines. 7. H. 
P. and larger. 








Our Vibrator with Self Feeder, Wind 
Stacker, etc., is suitable for large cropg 
and merchant \threshing. Improve. 
ments giving increased separating and 
cleaning facilities added this year, 
We also make a special Thresher for 
Peas and Beans, and a Peanut Picker, 
Farquhar Threshers are best operated 
by Farquhar Steam and Gas Portable 
and Traction Engines. Illustrated 
Thresher and Power Catalogs sent free 
on request. =~ 

We also manufacture Sawmills, Potato Diggers, 
Grain Drills, Hydraulic Presses, etc. Write us con- 
cerning your requirements. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 531, York, Pa. 


meesTHRESHES , CLEANasm 














2H-P. was $ 59——Now $ 39.% 
6 H-P. was $180——Now $119.9 
12 H-P. was $352——Now $249.00 
30 H-P. was$l091——Now $699.3 
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Direct From Factory 
WITTE factory pricedirectsaves you money. 
Newquotationsarefrom $20 to $400 less than 
they were last year. Allsizesandstyles cut 


in proportion, i Log Saws—Tree Saws— 
Portable ‘Cutoff’ Saws and’ Stationary Buzz Sav 


Lifetime Guarantee. See "": 
we and lowest — 








Smashed on 
OTTAWA Engines. Only sold $54.50 
— fh le 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
1051-B" flood $1... Ottawa. Ks. 
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HETHER it’s to be a new barn 
, or an old one made over, and 
whatever the size or style, there 
are certain fundamentals that 
must be met in barn construc- 
tion; otherwise the barn may be 
too cold in winter, or contain bad air, or 
labor may be wasted in tending the cows, 
and in keeping the barn clean. 


Cows that weigh around 1100 pounds each. 


require 3953 cubic feet of air during each 
hour and for each cow. A stable 42 feet 
long and 33 or 34 feet wide will accommo- 
date 30 cows with ease. The ceiling should 
clear 8 feet from the floor. A dairy barn 
will give best satisfaction if it extends north 
and. south, thus giving sunlight to every 
part at some time during the day. To ward 
off disease, to keep the cows’ in best of 
health, and at the same time to keep the 
cows comfortable, nothing is quite so good 
as an abundance of sunlight. Therefore, in 
a general way approximately 4 feet of win- 
dow glass per cow are about right for the 
up-to-date dairy stable. Verticle windows 
are preferable. <n extremely cold sections 
_ windows or double sashes are desir- 
able. 


Placing the Cows 


When stalls are placed in two rows the 
cows are most easily handled, and the stable 
can most readily’ be cleaned. A stable 33 
feet or 34 feet wide will admit placing of 
mangers, alleys, gutters and stall room to 
economical arrangement. It is only in ex- 
ceptional cases that these measurements 
should be modified. 

The most important consideration must 
be given in building the stalls that sanitary 
fixtures be provided. Chaff, dust and dirt 
accumulate because the mangers and stalls 
permit this condition. Modern fixtures cost 
little more at the start, they are enduring, 
and above all, they are clean and sanitary. 

Whether a dairy barn is to be but one 
story or two in height is a matter of personal 
judgment and taste. Naturally a full two- 
story barn gives a great deal more storage 
Space in respect to cost than where some 
other method may be adopted; one roof and 
one foundation suffice for what otherwise 
would demand two of each. Economy, 
therefore favors the double story barn. The 
thing of importance is to have a tight ceil- 
ing which remains the most common ob- 
jection against overhead storage of rough- 
age feeds. 


Floors and Gutters 


A wooden floor 
would be desirable 
were it not for the 
fact that it soon 
gets unsanitary. A 
wood floor is warm 
in winter and com- 
fortable to the. cow 
when she stands or. 
lies on it, but it soon 

comes foul, main- 
tains a smelly odor 
and in a short time 
often wears out. 
Cement makes a 
good floor from the 
standpoint of sani- 
tation and cleanli- 
hess but it is cold 
to the feet and hard: - 


on the cows when getting up. Unless well 
bedded the cold cement floors may become 
injurious to the cows. 

In modern barn building this objection is 
obviated through the use of cork placed on 
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Ventilating System, Cows facing out 


top of concrete. The space in between the 
cork may be filled with cement or other ma- 
terial and thus give a very desirable footing 
for the cows and at the same time make for 
cleanliness and comfort to the animals stand- 
ing on this type of floor. 

About 4 inches is deep enough for the 
gutter on the one s‘de, the stall side being 
made 2 inches higher. A slight fall both 
ways to the gutter is desirable for drain- 
age of both liquid voidings, and, of water 
when used for cleaning. A gutter of the 
size indicated permits of the use of absor- 
bents to preserve the manure. For this 
purpose straw, shavings or sawdust may 
be used. In former years & cistern was 
provided for the liquid manure, but empty- 
ing this cistern is so disagreeable that the 
method is passing out of use. 


Good Ventilation Very Important 
Three things stand out prominently in get- 


ting good ventilation in a barn: 1. No draft 
on the cows; 2. Change of air without with- 
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When Building a Dairy Barn 


Make for Completeness Save Labor and Give Profit—By Prof. C. W. Burkett 


drawal of heat in the winter; 3. Even and 
regular circulation of the air throughout the 
day and night. Dean Cook has told us that 
his barn, which is ventilated by the King 
system, provides an even temperature and 
very comfortable air even during the coldest 
weather; provides am atmosphere that is 
wholesome, never smelling; and furthermore 
his stable is never drafty. 

How is this accomplished? By use of 
out-take flues which pick up the air near to 
the floor. This is the foul air and being 
warmer than outside air rises in the flue and 
goes out at the top of-the building. At the 
ceiling should be inserted an opening for 
letting out moist air at such periods when 
this kind of air accumulates. These ceiling 
openings should be the same size as the floor 
in-takes. By providing a slide the opening 
may be shut or opened as condition of the 
air may require. In warm weather this ceil- 
ing outlet may be kept open, which helps to 
keep the stable cooler. 

Were out-takes only provided there could 
not be active circulation. By using in-take 
flues, fresh air is admitted to replace the 
air that goes out through the out-take flues. 
These in-take flues admit the air at the ceil. 
ing although for warming purposes this 
fresh air may be started half way down the 
stable side within the stable wall and thus 
partly warmed before it is admitted into the 
stable. Various devices are provided by 
manufacturers who install these systems to 
secure the best results for those using these 
ventilating systems. In order to make this 
method of ventilation a success the stable 
must be tight—tight in ceiling, at doors and 
windows, everywhere. 


Less Moisture and More Oxygen 


A stable built as here outlined will not 
show dampness on walls and ceilings as is 
the case where there is an insufficient sup- 
ply of air passing through the barn. Every 
cow in a stable above 1000 pounds in weight, 
throws off into the air, from lungs and skin, 
during each 24 hours, an average of more 
than ten pounds of moisture. If there is not 
air movement in the ‘stable sufficient to con- 
tain this moisture, the moisture condenses 
on the walls. 

The in-take and out-take shafts as previ- 
ously described make possible the right move- 
ment of air and thus keeps the stable atmos- 
phere pure and wholesome. Prof. King, the 
father of the King system of ventilation 
used to say: “The ventilating shaft is es- 
sentially a chimney. 
Acts on exactly the 
same principles, and 
should have all of 
the essential feat- 
ures of a good chim- 
ney. Its walls must 
be air tight from top 
to bottom except 
where it is intend 
ed that air should 
enter; of the same 
diameter through- 
out; as nearly 
straight as possible; 
and should rise 
above the level of 
the highest part of 
the roof where the 
wind can have free 
Sweep across its top. 

(Con. on p; 147) 
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Cooperative Marketing Goes Over 


Legalized codperative bargaining for farm- 
ers has a lease on life. With only one oppos- 
jing vote, the coéperative marketing bill 
passed the Senate without amendment and 
went to the President for his signature. It 
passed the House last May and has been foot- 
balled around the Senate ever since. This 
is a great step toward equalizing the right 
of farmers to conduct their business co- 
operatively, in the same way that partners 
in other industries jointly sell their products 
under the protection of an incorporated com- 
pany. It stands out for the moment as one 
of the finest single achievements of the 
“farm bloc” at Washington, and will go down 
in history as one of the greatest legislative 
battles of the present era in farming. 

There is one great caution, however, in 
this legalizing freedom granted to producers 
under the measure. Every farm association 
must keep both feet firmly on the ground, 
and in no way attempt to restrict or monop- 
olize the trading in any farm product. Of 
course, there is little chance of this, since 
the bill carries ways and means to prevent 
abuses, vesting in the secretary of agricul- 
ture the power of regulating the business of 
marketing associations, both through his 
own office and through the department of 
justice. The biggest work is ahead, not be- 
hind, and with the legal right to sell in a 
way which gives producers a more equitable 
price for their products without hurting con- 
sumers, farmers now have a real chance to 
earn as much as the hired man. 





Price Fixing Impractical 


The law of supply and demand is not an 
infallible natural law, particularly in terms 
of economic upheave, but farmers have had 
‘their experience on legislative attempts at 
‘ price fixing. . Speaking for the national 
grange, T. C. Atkeson, Washington repre- 
sentative, stated the case clearly when he 
recently appeared before the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee in opposition to the Ladd 
_ bill. He said: 


Any effort that is designed to overturn the 4,000-year-old 
law of supply and demand has failed in the long run an 
it will continue to fail. If the prices are fixed too low there 
is not enough produced, and if they are too high the pro- 
duction is too great. Our organization has studied this subject 
for more than 50 years and always we have come to that con- 
clusion. It may help temporarily, but the reaction that is sure 
to come is always worse. 


Those who have tried in the past to guar- 
antee prices to farmers by legislation have 
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no doubt had the best interest of agriculture 
at heart. During some periods of the war, 
the help was undoubtedly a real one, but by 
the very nature of it, its effect was short 
lived. Those emergency days have gone, 
fortunately, and it is a permanent peace basis 
now upon which agriculture must be placed. 
However, Mr. Atkeson expressed prevailing 
— when he told the Senate committee 
at: 


Just as sure as sparks fly upward, the prices of farm 
products must and will go up. o earthly power can stop it. 


Moreover, when all is said and done, it 
would take.an unusual genius to arrive at an 
arbitrary price on farm products that would 
suit the needs of both producers and con- 
sumers. 


Speaks Well, Indeed 


The winter season of farm meetings is 
drawing to a close, with the best attendance 
in many cases that has ever turned out, The 
Grange has done noble work this year and 
its support has been surprisingly gratifying. 
The farm bureau and county associations 
have had more of the time and effort of 
members than previously, and the state horti- 
cultural, live stock, dairy and farm crop or- 
ganizations have been very generously at- 
tended. This speaks well for the activities 
of the fraternal and the business societies 
which we have. It speaks well for the 
leaders, who have been pushing farm organi- 
wations, And it speaks emphatically to 
the credit of those members who have 
given th :ir support to the common cause. 

The spirit which prompts farmers to back 
their community or county organizations is 
the same spirit which is cementing together 
the large farm associations which are mak- 
ing their influence felt. It was the common 


soldier, the private, who won the war, and it . 


is the small united groups of farmers who 
are “carrying on” in farming. 





Make the Fakers Pay 


Our national legislators are finding it a 
far call from meeting demands to pay a 
bonus to ex-soldiers to providing tht money 
with which to do so. One group of enthu- 
siasts for the bonus hit upon the idea of 
taxing Wall street to provide the funds. Of 
course, some others would also share in the 
honors, but the burden would rest upon 
financial transactions, according to this plan. 
That sounds interesting, but better yet would 
be the taxing of the thousands of “bucket 
shops” which fleece small investors, away 
from the large cities, out of millions of dol- 
lars a year. Just this last month, district 
attorney investigators have uncovered a 
“bucket shop” scandal in New York city in- 
volving a ‘loss of $25,000,000 to investors. 

The money lost through the scheming of 
unreliable “brokers” in the last ten years 
would pay many a bonus. Such publicity 
to these schemes as taxation would give, 
would put them out of business, which is to 
the point. It would mean that millions of 
farmers’ dollars would go through banks and 
reliable brokers: for the development of 
honest business, building up the country and 
react for the good of farming. Funny our 
Washington legislators hadn’t thought of 
this. 





Help the Country Doctor 


One of the sorry aspects of home life in 
New York state is the lack of competent 
medical service to meet every day needs. 
Statistics show that the younger men in medi- 
cine are professionalizing their calling to a 
great extent, and it is rare indeed to find a 
young doctor coming to his home county to 
practice medicine among his fellow men.-The 
cities with their facilities for doing extensive 
work have taken our country doctors for a 
career. It is not necessary to .turn to 
statistics for proof of this. A look around 
practically every county will show a dearth 
of doctors, even the richer farming sec- 
tions have suffered almost as heavily as the 
less sparsely populated rural districts. 

It was recently pointed out in a survey of 
20 rural New York counties, that the number 
of doctors decreased 12% from 1911 to 1919 
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and 97%of the physicians in these rural dj. 
tricts have been practicing for more than 9 
years. Only 3% have been practicing § 
years or less. This is a serious situation 
one which can go no longer unnoticed, But 
what is the way out? Shall the physician's 
fees be raised to make a more profitable bygj. 
ness career for country doctors? The 
swer appears to be decidedly, No; doctory 
fees are already as much as the average 
farmer can stand. 

The situation comes right down to a com. 
munity problem. Equipment and central 
offices should be provided by the community 
and its gross maintenance need not exceed 
$2000 or $3000 a year. The fees receiyaj 
from patients, providing there is an average 
of 5 to 10 patients a week, will so reduce the 
cost to community taxpayers that the net cost 
for such service should be very small, cer. 
tainly no more than the service cost for g 
good community nurse. 

: It is not a matter for state or government 
aid, except possibly a small bonus in some of 
the mountainous or sparsely settled territory, 
but a community problem that usually can be 
settled reasonably by community or township 
groups of farmers. Rural medicine can ang 
should be made an attractive field, and there 
is no question but what the rural death rate 
would be decidedly lower if competent medi. 
cal supervision were at hand. 





Home Bureau Carries On 


The Home Bureau’s work is changing~ 
and changing for the better too! 
days its work was confined largely to assist. 
ance rendered the individual homekeeper, 
It taught her to cook and to can and how 
to make her own clothes. But as the work 
has grown it has caught a vision of a bigger 
field of activity—of “community housekeep. 
ing,” if we might call it that. It is opening 
closed doors of churches, it is striving for 
better school buildings; and while it is doing 
these things it is working toward a better 
and broader social life in the community. 

All honor to the Home Bureau for the 
work it has done! But why should it stop 
with improving the churches and the schools 
and the individual homeg? The develop- 
ment of community social centers, the in- 
auguration of milk campaigns, the better- 
ment of state fairs, the management of curb 
markets, the establishment of libraries and 
women’s exchanges—all these come properly 
within the sphere of the Home Bureau. 

Some communities have already made 3 
beginning along these lines. Let others fol- 
low suit. And let the Home Bureau lead the 


way! 





Aeroplane Dusting, What Next? 


Aeroplanes to fight forest-killing insects is 
the latest wrinkle in insect control. One of 
the Ohio station men last summer in conjune 
tion with army aviators dusted from an aree 
plane six acres of catalpa trees, which wer 
badly infested with kaf-eating caterpillars 
He accomplished the task in just 59 seconds 
which, of course, is the world’s record fot 
speed in applying insecticides. And thet 
sults of his work were 99% effective. 

Horticulturists and farmers have advanced 
in methods of controling pests of trees from 
the simple steps of shaking off the insedls 
into a horse blanket and burning them 0) 
to rapid-fire dusting from an aeroplane! 
Who knows what the next development along 
this line will bring forth? Perhaps one mal 
in a few hours, some quiet sunny sprimg 
morning, may codperatively apply an insee 
ticide to all of the apple, pear and 
orchards of an entire county. In this fit 
initial experiment no practical means of d* 
ing so was indicated, but it is no more beyanl. 
the reach of the average man’s imaginati@® 
than the wireless telephone, which at Wi 
present minute is spreading market infort! 
tion, news reports and musical concerts 
farmers all over the land. 
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Clean Poultry 


Houses—This is 2 | 
time to give the poultry buil “the 
over.” Tar-paper roofing be pa 


at least once in three years. 
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Away With the Cocoanut Cow 
THE five or six years the produc- 
[= of Bited milk has assumed consider- 

L able proportions, and while figures for 
1921 are not yet available, it is probable that 
the production will center around 100,000,000 

unds. In 1920 nearly 8,000,000 pounds of 
cocoanut oil were used in this business, dis- 
pensing with practically a like amount of 
cream, and putting the American dairyman 
in competition with the “cocoanut cow” of 
the South Sea Islands. At present prices 
the skimmed milk and cocoanut oil contained 
in a one-pound can, retailing for from 10 to 
12 cents, can be purchased by the manufact- 
urer for less than 2 cents. 

There is abundant evidence that retail 
dealers in many instances sell filled milk for 
condensed or evaporated milk, and in some 
cases even recommend it as superior to it. 
The deception is easily practiced ; because the 
size of the can is identical with that used 
for the real article, and the general appear- 
ance of the label is the same. 

The indictment against filled milk may be 
laid on two grounds: fraud on the public, 
and unfair competition against the dairy in- 
dustry. It is true that the label on filled 
milk discloses the contents of the can, but 
there is no statement which gives notice that 
the contents are deficient in vitamines. 
There is no doubt that the manufacturers of 
this product violate the spirit of the Pure 
Food and Drugs act. Experience shows that 
the imitation is sold in largest quantities to 
the poor, the ignorant and the foreign ele- 
ment of our population, who above all others 
stand in need of the real milk. 

The American dairyman is entitled to an 
‘American standard of living, and it is unfair 
to him to compel him to put his product in 
competition with the cocoanut oil produced 
by Oriental labor. 

Last year, when this subject came to my 
attention, I introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives to make it unlawful to 
manufacture filled milk in the District of 
Columbia, the territories and insular possess- 
sions, or to ship it in interstate commerce. 
I believe that if the manufacturers cannot 
ship it from state to state, they will find the 
business unprofitable and quit. The present 
bill is H. R. No. 8086, and has been favorably 
reported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

The bill will probably come -before the 
House of Representatives about April 1, and 
those who wish to see this imitation article 
outlawed should write their congressmen, 
urging them to support the legislation. The 
states of Wisconsin, Utah, Maryland, Florida, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Ohio and 
‘Oregon already have laws either suppress- 
ing filled milk entirely or making its sale im- 
practicable. Attempts have been 
mde to have similar legislation 
passed in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, which will 
doubtlessly meet with success 
sooner or later.—[Congressman 
Edward Voight. 


Should Get Together 


HE account of the Mon- 
mouth county potato grow- 

ers in your issue of February 

ll has aroused me to say a little 
on codperation. I am not a po- 
grower but a cranberry 
grower and have belonged to a co- 
Operative selling organization for 
4 years and am still a member. 
From 1907 to 1911 the cran- 
ry growers were in the same 
Position that the potato growers 
are in at the present time; two 
sales companies competing 
against each other for several 
years and the growers paying for 
€ competition in lowered prices. 
__In 1911 the two codperative or- 
ganizators saw the folly of work-. 
ing against each other the Same 
oon > and decided os 

i preliminary meetin; 

consolidate. The New Jérsey 
cranberry sales company \was 
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At the same time, the New England cran- 
berry sales company was organized; also 
the Wisconsin cranberry sales company, and 
these three state companies organized a cen- 
tral selling company known as the American 
cranberry exchange with offices in New 
York. This central company sells for the 
three states, one sales manager handling the 
output of the three states instead of each 
state company hiring its own salesman, This 
eliminates the expense of paying three men 
instead of one, also makes it possible to hire 


the best sales manager obtainable. 
Do as the Cranberry Men 


To show what the cranberry growers did 
in 1919 with the third largest crop on record 
and the shortage of sugar—and you cannot 
eat cranberries without sugar—the growers 
named an opening price and held that price 
throughout the selling season. They cleaned 
up the crop in good shape to the satisfaction 
of all growers. 

These different potato codperative organ- 
izations would not have to be changed very 
much from what they are now, but could 
get together along the same lines that the 
cranberry growers have followed. Each co- 
éperative organization would have represen- 
tation in a central selling company with head- 
quarters in some large city, and a salesman- 
ager to supervise all sales. At all times it 
would be managed by a board of directors 
from the different codperative organizations 
throughout the state, which to my mind is the 
solution of the problem as I see it today.— 
[John W. Vohman. 


Is the Farmer the Goat? 





AN it be because farmers are the 
i | longest suffering class of people in the 

world that we hear so little complaint 
from them about the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion which so manifestly bears them down? 
In a recent issue of American Agriculturist 
was an article concerning the enormous de- 
crease in the amount of money raised in 
New York state by taxation during 1921. 
It is encouraging to taxpayers, whatever 
their business, to realize this, and I believe, 
to none more so than to the farmers. 

But, while the lowering of taxes is going 
on in this line, we find an extra tax placed 
upon the farmers in the form of increased 
tuition payable to boards of education of 
high schools where non-resident pupils at- 
tend, and payable by the districts from which 
such pupils come. , 

For a period of more than 20 years the 
state has granted to the high school of each 
village or city, where promotion was based 
upon the regent’s examinations, a sum of $50 
each for all non-resident pupils taking the 
regulation school year’s work in that school, 
or a proportionate amount if the non-resident 
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was only in the school for a part of the year, 
providing such term of attendance be for 
more than eight weeks. 

While the state still pays the sum of $50 
for each non-resident pupil, a law was passed, 
which became effective during the present 
school year, which grants to a high school 
the right to collect from the district where 
a non-resident pupil lives such sum as the 
board of education of each village shall deem 
necessary to add to the sum of $50, as shall, 
in their judgment, reimburse them for their 
expense in giving instruction to such non- 
resident pupil. 

While some villages have taken no action, 
in this matter, others are asking country 
districts that are sending pupils to the high 
school to pay $20 additional tuition for each 
such pupil. 

The question that arises in my mind is 
“Wherein lies the extra expense to the village 
of giving instruction to non-resident pu- 
pils?” I am a mother of school children, a 
teacher in a country school and a taxpayer, 
and I know that, while there is little com- 
plaint among the farmers about their taxes, 
the rate of taxation in proportion to income 
on the average New York state farm today 
is too great. I know too, that in the ma- 
jority of cases, the small income is not due 
to ignorance and poor management as our 
— and city critics would have people be- 
ieve, 

If a country district today has five chil- 
dren attending high school it may have to 
raise $100 more school taxes—and why? 

It looks to me as though, while the farmer 
is at home working and planning on how to 
cut the outgo to make it correspond with the 
income, and trying to increase the yield of 
whatever he produces for sale to make the 
income a little better, he is being represented 
mighty poorly in Albany. 

We farm people want our boys and girls 
to be educated, not, away from the farm, 
but rather a good broad education that will 
make their farm business more successful 
and their lives more complete. Isn’t it our 
business to take more time to know what 
laws are being passed that vitally affect us, 
and to insist on a square deal?—[Mrs. W. J. 
M., New York. 





Grade Market Eggs Closely 


EW YORK and other city merchants 
N who are now handling farmers’ eggs 
complain that they are handicapped 

in getting the advanced prices the quality of 
these eggs warrants by poor packing. New 
York, Pennsylvania and Jersey eggs are all 
subject to this criticism. During the last few 
years California eggs of the same grade as 
white eggs from the states mentioned are in- 
creasing annually in Eastern markets. From 
a very small beginning California 
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is now shipping about 10,000 cars 
of the finest white eggs annually, 
and as Californians are careful in 
grading and packing, as they are 
in all products they ship, buyers 
will take the California product 
every time in preference to the 
home product and at an even high- 
er price. This is unfair to the home 
producers and merchants insist 
that farmers observe the cardinal 
requirements of grading and 
packing. 

Too often farmers send eggs to 
market packed in old, flimsy 
cases. The city merchant will not 
take such if he can get any other 
to meet his requirements. If the 
farmer is to get full value for his 
product he should ship in strong 
cases. There is no objection to 
old cases if they are in good order 
but it is absolutely necessary to 
use new fillers. Old fillers are 
flimsy and a lot of breakage re- 
sults from their use. Also it is 
necessary to pack into each case 
eggs of uniform size. It will not 
do to mix large and small eggs to- 
gether and cracks should be kept 
out. If the farmer wants to 
market his small eggs he should 
pack them together. Strict uni- 
formity of packing is demanded 
and producers find that it pays to 
gonform to this requirement. 




















































Increased Milk 
Production Assured 


Dairy authorities are responsible for 
the statement that milk cows allowed 
to drink plenty of water at will are 
better milk producers than cows which 
are watered at stated intervals. 


OOSIE 


Water Service 














will enable you to promote a greater 
yield of milk from your herd. This 
equipment will permit piping water q 
into your barn and supplying drink- ; - 
ing bowls for each cow. By having : a" : 
water for cows when it is wanted, you J a hb Fe? | o. 
profit by securing more milk. Also ee ey _ 
enables you te have plenty of water f af a te 
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for every household need. 
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Write today for free catalogue and 
learn of the many advantages 


Hoosier Equipment will provide. An electrically operated Hoosier Water 


Service installation for use~ with deep 
Self oiling and automatically con- 

Similar installations for use 
with other kinds of power are furnished. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. cls, 
Dept. N Kendallville, Indiana 
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{iF YOU SWEETEN YOUR SOIL WITH 


Michigan Pulverized Limestone 


BUT IF YOU NEGLECT ACID SOIL TOO LONG 


YOU'LL GO BROKE 


Thousands of acres of formerly good soils have reverted to waste land 
or unimproved pasture, because Limestone wasn’t applied IN TIME. 


Don’t YOU wait until YOUR soil gets so strongly acid that small 
returns from scant crops prevent your being able to apply Limestone. 


Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Soft, Quick Acting, High Calcium Limestone 
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Grow Strawberries 


Unequalled as a cash crop. Have paid well every year since long 
before the war. $500 to$1,000 profit per acreis not unusual. Every 
farm and town garden should have a patch for the home table, 
Start right. Our Plants are dug from a rich, loamy soil. 
Vigero, s and healthy. We ship fresh plants, true-to-nameand 
properly packed under the personal supervision of an Allen, 
Allen’s Book of Berries for 1922 tells how to grow big, 
luscious Strawberries for market and table. Describes the 
Premier—best of all Strawberries— Progressive Everbearing, 

which will yield until heavy frosts, and many 
others. Write today for free copy. A L LE N , S 
PLANTS 













The W. F. ALLEN CO, 
179 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 

















CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER 
Danish Seeds Direct to the Grower 
SWEDISH VICTORY OATS 
GARDEN AND MUCK SEEDS 


My Prices Will Please’ You. Ask For Them 


M.KLITGORD, Importer Box A, LIMA, N.Y. 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. ' Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
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ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 





NEW KIND OF LIGHT 


which burns common kerosene oil and 

produces a soft, white light said to be 

even better than electric or gas. Tests by 

the Government and leading Universities 

prove this new light is superior to ten ordi- it. my should cw Comolete | 

nary oil lamps. It burns without odor, make Saws, ws and big Portable Saw 

smoke or noise, is simple and economical, ek Ad pe yk eas yoo con 

requires no pumping up and has been ap- WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

proved by the Underwriters for insurance. 1803 Oakland Ave.. Hansas = Mo. 
The inventor, J. W. Johnson, Room No. Liss Empire Bldg. Pi Pa. 


173, 14 Washington Pl, New York, N. Y., 
is offering to send one of these new lamps 
on ten days’ free trial, or even give one to 
the first user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today for 
particulars, Also ask him to explain his 
agency proposition. 


WITTES 








Inventor Discovers Way of Producing 
Whiter Light than Electric from 
Kerosene Oil 


A new lamp has recently been invented 


















200 varieties. Aiso Grapes, Smal! Fruits, eto, Best rooted 
Genuine. Cheap. 2 sample currants mailed for 20c. 
price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box F, Fredonia, ¥. 





450.900 TREES 








Plow Handle Talks | 


Many Problems Before Farmers These Day; \ 








It’s the Frame of Mind 


Spring will soon be here and the 
problems of the open season will come 
with it. Time will pass quickly 
whether the old bear and candlemas 
day works out according to tradition 

or otherwise. 

If I weren’t 

interested in my 
own business to 

the extent of a 

daily hustle to 

keep up with 
the demands 
upon time and 
strength, I 
should go crazy 
over the reports 
in every paper 
_ that everything 
farmlike is go- 
ing to the bow 
wows. Now let 
us get the right 
point of view of 
this and every other like situation, 
for I cannot remember a time when 
farming was not bad in some way, 
if the speech of men was accepted 
as correct. 

In the first place, you cannot shoot 
the world to pieces, men and things, 
turn things topsyturvey by putting 
more than 25% of the people out of 
their accustomed environment with- 
out bringing discord and losses, but 
it wasn’t my fault and why should 
the best part of my time be spent 
worrying over what I couldn’t help. 
I once learned a valuable lesson from 
the late Edwin A. Merritt of St. Law- 
rence county, N Y, who was for many 
years a dominant force at Albany in 
state affairs. He was to speak at a 
banquet in the village of Massena. 
Everything for some reason was late 
in starting and speech making did not 
begin until after midnight and every 
speaker apologized because of the 
lateness of the hour. It was about 4 
a. m. when Merritt, the last speaker, 
was introduced. He prefaced his re- 
marks by saying that he did not pro- 
pose to apolegize for the late hour, 
because he said, “It isn’t my fault.” 


A Matter of Application 


Dr. Smead, one of the best known 
veterinarians in the East for many 
years and one who had a large fol- 
lowing among working farmers, used 
to tell of a classmate in college who 
was not popular. The boys decided 
to try the effect of telling him how 
bad he looked until the poor fellow 
went to bed and came near dying. 

Now I don’t mean that we should 
go along in a happy-go lucky way and 
pay no attention to world movement 
for good or ill. On the contrary we 
should study not only the ways of 
man but also of nations. But unless 
the problems are approached with a 
thought ef how can we best apply to 
them our business, then go and make 
the application, then the more we 
know the worse off we are. Mental 
tests of nearly 2,000,000 army men 
showed 12% superior, 66% average, 
22% inferior. 

I expect you and I might possibly 
get into the 66% class, which a promi- 
nent writer says are the people who 
hold the world together by patient 
every day application to well known 
tasks. As one of these, I know that 
my business would go to pieces if the 
hard bumps did not come occasionally 
and I expect it will be true of the 
other 65. It’s the old oft repeated 
story of Uncle. Henry who was met 
by a neighbor’s cheering remark, 
“What a fine day Uncle,” and then 
the response “‘But it’s a weather breed- 
er.” And so I find when everything. 
is apparently going as its best that 
the weather changes, and by a study 
of the single thing that has gone 
wrong we find many that are pointed 
the same way. Then con- s the test 
of administration: Whether or not 
we are able to stand the storm. 

The lesson to all of us then seems to 
be: Are we waiting for the govern- 
ment, the grange, the farm bureau or 
the Dairymen’s league to fix every- 
thing for us, or are we digging into the 
problems at home under our feet and 
around us every minute that open up 
a far greater opportunity for better- 
ment to our balance sheet? 


Credit and Taxes 


More farm credit is good, but in my 
observation more failures have come 
from too much credit than from any 
other single cause. I have often told 
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of the sharp rebuke once: given 
by Charles S. Rice of our co 
widely known during his active Yeary 
as a farmer thinker and writer, He 
said to me after I had prepared what 
I thought. was quit- an exhaustive 
article on—at that time 30 years ago~ 
injustice of taxation on real oe 

that if I would go home and tak 
better and more thoughtful care ot 
our cows and fields the tax burde, 
would disappear. This rebuke wij 
apply to a good many.of us just as 
surely as it did 30 years ago. What ap 
these spring problems? Oh, my, I don't 
know. They are different on every 
farm and the keen analytical 


matter of the proprietor alone gap | 


work them out. 

I saw a cow testing report recently 
where one best cow made more ne 
profit above feed costs and care than 
91 poor ones. Legislation can’t make 
up for that kind of loss. I know of 
instances where twice plowing ang 
cultivation last year of a quacky corp 
field would have grown corn enough 
to feed the dairy. None of us cap 
work out all of our problems byt 
at least one of them each year ought 
to be tackled, taking the worst one 
first each time. My, how much we 
could accomplish in a few years. To 
go digging into these questions be- 
comes as fascinating and as exhilara- 
ting as a Fourth of July celebration, 
and if nothing more, one will tem- 
porarily forget his chronic troubles 
that are a thousand miles away—{[H. 
E. Cook. 


Soy Beans a Coming Crop 
A. E. WILKINSON 

In order to distinguish soy beans 
from cow peas, look for the character- 
istic covering of fine hair over all 
parts of the soy bean. Three round, 
slightly flattened seeds are usually 
contained in the short hairy pods. Soy 
beans are adapted to warm climates. 
They are succe <ully raised where 
field corn will grow. ‘They are more 
resistant of frost than either bean or 
corn. 

The soy bean is now offered for 
human consumption on the markets 
in our largest cities. It is highly nu- 
tritious. At first it is not as palatable 
as the ordinary bean, but in time, 
Americans with their wide diversity of 
foods will acquire a taste for it. The 
bean can be prepared by either stew- 
ing or baking, but it requires consid- 
erably longer cooking than _ other 
beans. 

The varieties recommended are, 
Early Black, which is a very early va- 
riety, and the seeds of which are 
black. This variety requires 74 days 
until fully podded. The Haberlandt 
variety requires 100 days until fully 
podded. The seeds area straw yellow. 
The Wilson is a very good yielder, re- 
quires 108 days, and it must be seéd- 
ed early and on early soil. The seeds 
are black. Ito San requires 89 days. 
This is an early variety of great prom- 
ise, and can be planted later than 
others. The seeds are a straw yellow. 
The growing season varies with the 
variety, some requiring but 95 days 
others 140 days or: more. 


Worth While to Inoculate 


In order to grow soy beans success 
fully, it is necessary to inoculate the 
seeds, or the soil. Inoculation may 
take place by transferring the soil 
from a field which has grown 80 
beans. Such soil may be drilled in 
at seeding or broadcasted and har 
rowed in. Artificial culture, follow 
ing the directions given on the pack 
ages have given good results. Inoct- 
lation has a tendency to increase thé 
protein in the seeds. Soy beans 40 
not require a special soil, but will do 
well on sandy soils or on clays and o 
course good soil will produce large 
crops. 

The manure requirement is simile 
to other field crops. About every 
year eight or ten tons of stable mm 
nure, 300 to 500 pounds of acid phot 
phate will give excellent results on 
most soils. As this plant require 
warmth, the time of sowing should # 
delayed until the soil is warm and 
climate is settled. 

For seed production the methods # 
planting are similar to field 
that is, rows 28 to 30 inches 
and the seeds 2 to 3 inches apaft 
the row. It requires about one” 
bushel of seed to plant an acre. ** 
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Prices Reduced 

: to meet 

The present value 
of the 


Farmer’s Dollar 


It Your RO +y not handle 


PLOWS 


Write LeRoy Plow Co., LeRoy, I 4 
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Saws Wood Fast 


Make $20 a Day. . BONG. Los, Log Saw. 
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TREES 


At Wholesale Prices 


Bi, We grow a full line of 
® Fruit trees, Ornamen- 





its oD tals, Roses, Shrubs, 

quires Vines, Grapes, Berries. 

11d be Send for Free Wholesale 
Catalog. 


THE WILLIAM J. 
S1lOssian Sta ~ “J. REILLY pe og 








Seeding Time at Hand 


Planning Ahead for Work in the Fiela 














i ring the Corn Crop 


The cians for the testing of seed 
corn is at hand, and this brings to our 
mind an old rhyme often repeated 
in connection with the planting of 
corn. This is it: 

One for the cutworm, 
One for the crow, 

One to rot— 

And three to grow. 

Suppose we hit a bad bunch.of seed 
gorn and perhaps the rhyme would 
look like tihs: 

One for the cutworm, 
One for the crow, 
Three to rot— 

And one to grow. 

Who knows whether the seed corn 
will rot or grow when planted, unless 
@ germination test is carried on. 
Careful selection and testing of seed 
leads to better care of it both before 
and after planting. Consequently this 
leads to better farming all around. 
Seed testing is crop insurance. It is 
nothing short of protection. A man 
who has had very intimate experience 
with the leading corn growers of a 
nearby state says that he has not seen 
a man make any exceptionally large 
yield of corn without first testing his 
seed. 

If a farmer who farms on a large 
scale takes such precaution why does 
it not pay a man who raises only a 
few acres of corn. The “big” farmer 
who raises 50 acres would afford to 
plant a few poor ears better than 
the farmer who plants five or 10. 

It is the uniform stand that yields 
well and no one can get a uniform 
stand with poor seed corn. The same 

‘man mentioned above went into the 
fields of 20 farmers at planting time 
and secured a handful of corn from 
each. He found that only 83% of 
it would grow. In other words this 
meant that 17 acres out of every 100 
in that community were being farmed 
for nothing. Neither the cutworm 
nor the crow got it. Seventeen grains 
out of every 100 rotted. One farmer 
who made fun of testing seed corn 
and who declared he always got a 
good stand planting corn that tested 
only 62 goog grains out of a hundred. 
More than a third of his corn rotted. 


Rag Doll Tester Best 


There are different methods of test- 
ing, or rather different types of test- 
ers such as the sand or sawdust boxes, 
the plate and blotter, the “rag-dcll,” 
etc. I don’t need to tell how they 
are made, for this has been done 
often in all the farm papers. The 
idea is to get people interested in the 
need of testing even when the corn 
seems to be the very best. Get rid 
of the bad ears even though there be 
but one. The “rag-doll” tester seems 
to be most used and seems to give the 
best service. It is the quickest and 
easiest handled. Any child can oper- 
ate it. There are different ways 
of making them. A simple way is 
to mark squares on the cloth and 
then lay the kernels from the ears 
on their corresponding squares on the 
cloth. After filling, the tester is 
moistened and placed in a warm, even 
temperature. In four or five days the 
bad ears can be detected and a new 
bunch of ears can be started. 

We have made a type of “rag-doll” 
tester that is easier handled than the 
cloth marked with squares mentioned 
above. I have a seed corn rack which 
hold 110 ears. I have made a tester 
which has 110 pockets. A piece of 
muslin was taken and strips sewed 
on and then cross-sewed, thus making 
pockets. These pockets are num- 
bered from 1 to 110 to correspond 
with the compartments on the rack. 
When I fill the pockets with several 
grains from each ear I can have the 
tester hanging nearby and there is 
no danger of the grains falling out 
or being mixed, as there is in the 
common form of the rag-doll tester. 
It is a good plan to place the tester 
in lukewarm water after it is filled 
and rolled .up in a roll, for an hour 
or two. After it is thoroughly soaked 
let it drain and keep in a warm place 
as above given. If it dries out too 
much dampen it again. 

Some use a box or can with soil. 
This will generally show the grains 
that sprout but you can never tell 
whether the grain is moldy or not. 
When any form of the cloth or rag- 
doll tester is used it is easy to tell 
which grains have but.one sprout 
or are weak and moldy. All such 
grains shouldbe thrown out just as 
if they did jot sprout at all. It 


never pays to plant corn because the 
kernels sprouted. What is wanted is 
a kernal that sends out good strong 
sprouts both upward and downward. 

It is from the ears that do not test 
strong and vigorously that we get 
weak, spindling stalks and a very 
large percent of barren stalks—stalks 
without ears. The fact that corn will 
grow is no indication that it will pro- 
duce a strong healthy plant. By 
carrying a test of your seed corn you 
will be able to compare your seed 
ears and find out just how much of it 
will produce weak stalks if it is used 
for seed. When corn is planted with- 
out testing these weak stalks will 
be slow in growth and soon will be 
shaded by the more thrifty stalks and 
the result is an uneven stand. No 
amount of manure, fertilizer or 
“babying” with the hoe or cultivator 
will make them catch up. 
























































Potato Seed Comparisons 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

The Monmouth county, N. J. board 
of agriculture made _ considerable 
progress during the past year in its 
potato improvement project. The 
comparison of seed purchased from 
different sources confirmed my previ- 
ous statements that northern grown 
stock produced the most barrels of 
marketable potatoes per acre, except, 
perhaps, in the case of Cobblers, where 
the average yield was: Vermont seed 
54 barrels per acre, Maine 47, South 
Jersey 55 and Virginia 49. Vermont 
grown Green Mountains made 60 bar- 
rels per acre, Maine 53, New York 
71, Prince Edward Island 57 and 
South Jersey 51. The American Giant, 
which is the chief variety grown, test- 
ed out as follows: New York seed 
62 barrels per acre, South Jersey 52, 
Virginia 52, Prince Edward Island 58. 

The comparison of Cobbler seed 
from Maine with that from other 
sources, the results of which are as 
given above, was not fair because of 
the drouth. The dry weather lasted 
so long that the northern seed, which 
grows more quickly, was _ seriously 
affected and the vines began to die, 
the rains coming too late to be of help. 
The southern seed ripens a few days 
later, and may have been helped by 
the rain. However, the South Jersey 
tests of 1920 were also greatly in favor 
of southern seed. 

The 1921 tests of the use of sulphur 
to control the scab did not prove so 


fatisfactory as did those of 1920. How- 


ever, it was noticed that the scab 
continued to develop in the untreated 
plots, while in the treated plots it 
did not. The great trouble seems 
to be in the over-application of the 
remedy. The tests in the use of im- 
mature seed have established the fact 
that there is no longer any question as 
to the advisability of using such seed. 
It is necessary only to find out at 
what stage of maturity they should 
be harvested and the best method of 
storage. The average yield of im- 
mature Giants was 20% greater than 
the usual ripened seed. 


JOHN LEWIS ( 
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Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size an@ 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 
stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 

Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 

Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 
Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 
Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of 
all, large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
= » bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
erries and special novelties, Values exceptional, 


_ Sohn Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y 
y 4 





Write today for big illustrated 
catalog of tested Supreme 
Brand Seeds,—Clover, Alf- 
alfa, Hubam the wonder 

crop, Sweet Clover, Sudan, 

etc. Guaranteed hardy, 

Northern seed; strong 

{n germination, big crop 

Producers. Selected es- 

Decially to resist drought 

end winter freezes. Grad- 

ed, cleaned, thorobred 

seeds with stamina 
bred into them. 


and vitality. Su- 
preme Qualityseedsare 
subject to rigid State and 
.S. Government tests. We 
pay the freight. Our big seed 
catalog will open your eyes. Not 
connected in any way with any 
other mail order seed house sell- 
ing tofarmers, Write TODAY. 


World = Company 
123 W. Madison ae. » Chicago, Ill, 





Apples like these 


from your own trees 
do more than keep the doctor 
away. You'll have plenty of 
them for cating and there will 
be pecks of profit in the sur- 

plus you sell, 


Pcoliinans Your favorite variety 
§ ( Catalogue is listed in 


NII Collins Catalog 
ALSO VEGETABLE, SEEDS 


FLOWER AND FIELD 
of all standard kinds, ornamental nursery stock, 
berry plants, etc. Just write ‘‘Send me your catalog’ 
and you’ll get it FREE—return mail. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 
Box 40, Moorestown, New Jersey 


VICK’S atin GUIDE 


For 73 years the leading authority 

on Vegetables, Flowers and Farm 

ic Seeds Plants and Bulbs Better 

than ever, Send for freecopytoday 

JAMES VICKS SONS 
22 Stone Street 
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Rochester, N. Y- 
The Flower City 














Obtainable 


make. 


Gold Nugget, 
Dent, Improved Leaming, 


for the crop or the silo. 


CHEAP 


we can furnish at 


higher prices for smaller 


save money. 





Grass Seeds, and Seed Potatoes. 





$1.00 PER BUSHEL 
in 50 bushel lots or over and at slightly 
quantities. 
Economy begins at home. _ direct and 


stan, Seca Honey Seg 
Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
_MADQOER fu i ot, t,o, a 


The Highest Grade 


Northern grown from selected stock seed, 
carefully recleaned, screened and graded, 
average germination above 95“..and ship- 
ped direct to you under our famous 10 
day-money-back-if-you-want-it guaran- 
tee subject to any test you choose to 


Mammoth Yellow Flint, Luce’s Favorite, 
Drought. Proof, Big Red 
Mammoth 
White Dent, Early Yellow Dent and 
White Cap Yellow Dent, Best varieties 
Seed corn is 


this year and the quality was never bet- 
ter. Do not pay fancy prices for Seed 
Corn of unknown germination, when you 
can get the best tested seed money can 
buy from Dibble’s at live and let live 

prices. We have enormousstocks of sev- 
coat of the leading Ensilage sorts which 























The Safe Tonic 


embodies elements that 
restore strength and 
build up the body 


via nourishment. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is a form of tonic- 
; nourishment that 


makes for a sound 


body and abund- 
ant vitality. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 


20-56 





A Giant of a lime and fertilizer spreader. Teads 
evenly or sows in rows. Thrown-in and out gear 
from seat. Harrowing and covering attachment, acre- 
Measure, screen lid, seat, neck-yoke, double and sin- 
gle-trees. Write for big free spreader catalog. 


Guaranteo Mfg. Company, Dept. E, Weedsbore, Md. 


RBINE STOPS 

A BSO LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the and horse can be 
worked. Page 17in pamphlet with 
each bottle ie ben, . —_ a 
bottl livered. Horse ee. 

PS ouwa, 10, 67 Temple Sts Sprtogmeld, Mass 
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Farm Meetings 


Many Turn Out at Farm Gatherings 












New..York Grange Convened 
R. L. VOORHEES 

The New York state grange held its 
49th annual convention at Bingham- 
ton, N Y, February 7 to 10. The 
grange now goes forward to the com- 
pletion of a half century of service 
in New York state, a half-century of 
practical usefulness, well-rounded 
endeavor, splendid achievement and 
consistent service to the farmers of 
New York state. In that time it has 
built up a membership of 140,000 men 
and women, patrons of husbandry. 
It has 927 subordinate granges, Pomo- 
na granges in every big agricultural 
county and is now hard at work de- 
veloping juvenile granges, probably as 
important a work as it has ever taken 


up. 

Albert Manning of - Otisville was 
elected master, a position he has filled 
since the death of Master W. N. Giles 
of Skaneateles in March, 1920. The 
position of overseer was given to S, 
L. Strivings of Castile. He is also 
president of the New York state farm 
bureau federation and thus will help 
to unify the policios of the two great 
agricultural organizations of the state. 
Mrs. F. C. Alexander of Pulaski was 
elected lecturer. Fred Rumsey of 
Newfield was advanced from gate- 
keeper to steward. 

Other officers elected are: W. Ll. 
Bean of McGraw, treasurer; Frank J. 
Riley of Sennett, secretary; H. 8S. Coe 
of South Livonia, assistant steward; 
F. H. Wilcox of North Bangor, chap- 
lain; George W. Young of Bingham- 
ton, gatekeeper; Mrs. W. D. Auchter 
of Rochester, Flora; Mrs. B. C. Philips 
of Victor, Pomona; Mrs. John J. Con- 
ley of Barker, Ceres; Mrs. T. C. Zim- 
merman of Arkport, lady assistant 
steward; E. J. Walrath of Evans Mills 
and H. C. Aiken of Chautauqua were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Much Business Transacted 


All in all, 101 resolutions were sub- 
mitted at the meeting. Early in the 








30 Females 


others. 


others stopped.” 


& Sale at Erie, Pa. 


Wn. J. Brew 
W. A. Campbell 





The Western N.Y. Breeders’ Sale 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns 
EXPOSITION PARK, BATAVIA, N. Y. 
MARCH 23, 1922 


The Shorthorn Breeders of Westem New York are 
offering the public an opportunity to secure foundation 
stock from herds which support the farmer. 
selling descendents from such noted individuals as 
Mamie’s Minnie, General Clay, Duke of Edgeworth, 
Odette, Glenside Joe Johnson, Harvester and many 


The Milking Shorthorn cow is gaining in popularity 
every day because she is THE FARMERS’ COW. 
“For milk and beef she can’t be beat. 


Good Hotel Accommodations and Train Service. 
The day before the Milking Shorthom Congress 


For Catalogue and Information Address 
Sales Manager 


Auctioneer 


12 Bulls 


We are 


She has the 


Bergen, N. Y. ! 
Pavilion, N. Y. 








meeting indorsement of the work of 
the state college of agriculture at 
Ithaca was voted and the state called 
upon to make available more funds 
of the $3,000,000 authorized to carry 
out its building program some two 
years ago. Only $500,000 of this has 
been made available and the college 
is now without building funds, al- 
though, badly in need of more facili- 
ties. 

The body also went on record for 
repeal of the “full crew” law, which 
costs railroads of the state about $2,- 
000,000 per year, much of this ex- 
pense being paid by farmers. Again, 
a telegram was authorized by another 
resolution, to New York senators in 
Washington urging their support of 
the codperative marketing law, which 
has since passed the Senate with only 
one opposing vote. Again, the body 
sent a telegram to President Harding, 
congratulating him on success of the 
arms conference. 

The St. Lawrence canal project wes 
condemned in a strong resolution. The 
convention also condemned the manu- 
facture and sale of “filled milk” and 
asked legislation to prohibit it as a 
“glaring menace to health.” Legis- 
lation on a “truth-in-fabric” bill was 
asked. Another resolution, that had 
earnest cohsideration, called for en- 
forcement of the law prohibiting fish- 
ing and hunting on Sundays. 

Delegate George Porter of Upper 
Lisle in Broome county asked that the 
licenses of autoists arrested while 
driving in an intoxicated condition, be 
revoked; another that school superin- 
tendents should be elected by popular 
vote rather than appointed; another 
for construction of concrete roads. 

Two other features of the annual 
meeting should be mentioned. Much 
time was given to a detailed but sum- 
marized report of the committee of 
21 on rural schools. It precedes the 
full report and was considered thor- 
oughly prior to asking farmers of the 
state to definitély express their views 
on the subject in order that action 
seeking legislation to carry out its 
recommendations may be taken. This 
report was published in “American 
Agriculturist” of January 28. 

The most impressive and dignified 
ceremony of the entire convention was 
the memorial service held for mem- 
bers who died during the year. Chief 
among these was W. N. Giles of Skan- 
eateles, master, and B. C. Williams of 
Batavia, member of the executive 
committee, both men.who gave the 
best of their life to promoting the fest 
interests of the order. Sherman J. 
Lowell of Fredonia, master of the 
national grange, led the ceremonies. 


The G—L—F Meeting 
Rw. V. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Coédperative grange league federation 
exchange at Binghamton N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 6 was largely a matter of re- 
ports of officers to shareholders, but 
even so it demonstrated to an unusual 
degree the length to which codpera- 
tion on a real, statewide scale has 
been developed. It gave conclusive 
evidence that the economic side of 
agriculture is now on a genuinely 
business basis and will develop in 
value to farmers in exact proportion 
to the support they give it. This in- 
deed, was the burden of an address 
by Lloyd S. Tenney of the Federal 
bureau of markets and crop estimates. 

The reports of officers, especially 
that of T. B. Clausen, acting manager, 
showed that theG-L-F had gone ahead 
steadily during the last year. Each 
main department is now in charge of 
a practical and experienced specialist. 
This policy of directing all main 
departments by specialists has now 
been carried out completely. Be- 
hind these men, reports brought out, 
is the splendid |‘ condition, financially 
and in organization, of the exchange 
itself. It has about 70 agents ready 
to handle supplies in different com- 
munities and about 650 men who 
will pool orders for communities. 

Last year the exchange met a deficit 
of $23,844. A gross business of $3,- 
657,553 was done, showing a gain of 
167% over the preceding year. In 
the feed and grain department an in- 
crease of 259% was shown. The goal 
this year, set by Mr. Clausen under 
the budget system, is $5,500,000. 

N. F. Webb of Cortland was re- 
elected president. Hzrry Brown of 
Waterport was elected vice-president, 
R. C. Hitchings of Syracuse secretary 





* 


and treasurer, and E. C.. Weatherby 
assistant secretary. Mr. Webb, 
Smith of Deruyter and E. J. Walraty 
of Evans Mills were elected to the 
board of directors. Mr. Webb, Harry 
Bull of Campbell Hall, George Kir,. 
land of Dewittville and Mr. § 
will comprise the executive Committee, 


For Uniform Potato Bags 


A movement is on foot to fix the 
150-Ib. bag as the standard sack fop 
potatoes in all shipping sections. New 
York packers use this weight while 
Maine uses 100 lbs., 120, 150 and 165. 
Ib. sacks. The West has its own par. 
ticular styles. This is confusing, not 
only in quoting markets, but makes 
useless trouble in selling. In Maine 
farmers sell on the bbl. basis and get 
quotations on the sack basis, which 
makes it necessary to figure out trans. 
lations. 

C. A. Powers, a big Maine shipper, 
who was in New York recently, says 
a movement is on foot to get Maine 
to follow New York standards, ang 
the West also will come in line, 
Maine operators are said to be order. 
ing almost altogether new eight-ounce 
burlap bags of 150 Ibs, and are stamp- 
ing them with their own names op 
trade marks. 


Outdoor Whitewash 





posure, is as follows: Slake % bushel 
of lime with boiling water, keeping it 
covered during the process. Strain 
it and add a peck of salt, dissolved 
fin warm water; three pounds of 
ground rice put in boiling water and 
boiled to a thin paste; one-half pound 
of powdered Spanish whiting, and one 


Painters’ or whitewash brush. 

Old oak lumber which has become 
badly pitted will probably not respond 
very satisfactorily to the brushing in 
of whitewash as it will be difficult to 
get all the pores filled. On a surface 
of this kind it would be much better 
to spray the whitewash on rather 
than brush it in. 





Buy Potato Seed—This is the best 
time of the entire year to lay in a 
good supply of first class seed pota- 
toes. The prices are lower than they 
will be later on and yield figures can 
be observed. See your county agent 
and have him get the best seed for the 
community. 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any addiess 
by the author. 
H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


129 West 24st St. New York 


























DANA’S EAR 


stamped with name or 
and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents 
Cc. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, WN. # 
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Fruit and Crops 


Discussing Orchard and Crop Problems 
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Repairing Injury by Rodents 

Trees that are injured by rabbits 
and field mice can be saved in many 
cases. If the girdle goes clear into 
the wood, and completély around the 
trunk, it will be necessary to resort 
to bridge-grafting, two methods are 
recommended by the New Jersey 
station. 

By one method the owner may 
trim up the ragged edges of the in- 
jnjured bark, then cut scions about 
@ inches longer than the width of 
the girdle. The scions are sharpened 
at each end into a thin wedge and 
one end pushed under the bark above 
the girdles with the other end in the 
same position below the girdle. These 
scions should be cut from one-year 
wood, 4% to% of an inch in diameter. 
Cover each end of the scions with 
grafting wax or wrap with waxed 
cloth. Leave spaces between the 
scions about equal to their diameter. 
This method is used only when the 
sap is flowing freely enough to allow 
the scions to be readily pushed under 
the bark. 

Under another method the scions 
are cut from wood about % inch in 
diameter and sections of bark above 
and below the-girdle from 1% to 2 
inches long are removed and of exact- 
ly the same width as the scion. Re- 
move the bark from one side of the 
scion at each end over an ares equal 
in length to the section of bark re- 
moved from the trunk. Remove a 
narrow strip of bark from each side 
of the scion at each end, equal in 
length to that removed from the un- 
der side, and in width to the thick- 
ness of the bark on the trunk. Put 
the scion in place by fitting each end 
into the notches made in the bark 
of the trunk. 

Be sure that the exposed edge of 
the bark of the scion comes in close 
contact with the edge of the bark 
surrounding the notch of the trunk 
on at least one side. After the scion 
has been placed in the proper posi- 
tion, drive a narrow brad or nail 
through the scion into the trunk near 
each end to hold it in place. Cover 
both ends of the scion with grafting 
wax or waxed cloth. 

If the girdle has not injured the 
wood under the bark, bridge-grafting 
should not be necessary. In such 
cases the exposed wood may be pro- 
tected with grafting wax, waxed cloth, 
moist clay, or some other material 
that will prevent excessive evapora- 
tion of moisture from the injured por- 
tions. It is very important that such 
an application be made as soon as 
possible after the injury occurs, as 
delay may result in the exposed wood 
drying out to such an extent that the 
tree will not recover. 





Trend of Potato Prices 


What would you advise as to marketing po- 
tatoes? I have 100 bushels and can get $1 
per bushel here. ould you advise selling 
them at that price or hold until spring? I am 
inclined to think potatoes will be higher in the 
spring. Can you give me the crop report 
of potatoes for the last five years and do you 
think there is any danger of potatoes being 
imported?—[D. L., Pa. 

On the question of probable prices, 
whether potatoes, apples, grains or 
live stock, one man’s guess is as good 
as another, that is, providing they are 
equally posted. The crop of potatoes 
this year was considerably smaller 
than last year. In 1920, the yield for 
the United States was 403,296,000 bu- 
shels to be compared with 322,867,000 
bushels in 1919 and 346,823,000 bu- 
shels the current season. 

The opinion seems to be general 
that potatoeg will bring better prices 
along in the spring and although some 
potatoes have been imported into this 
country, the danger of importation to 
any amount this season seems small. 
However, when foreign potatoes have 
arrived on the New York market it 
has made felt a temporary effect for a 
few days.— The price comparisons by 
months for the last five years are not 
altogether a fitting guide, since the 
conditions of the last few years have 
been so abnormal that the laws of sup- 
Ply and demand have been warped 
from their usual course. The five 
years from 1912 to 1917 showed prices 
on the first of each month advancing 
from January 1 to July 1, with a very 
few exceptions. Those years were 
more normal than the past five years 
through which we have just passed. 

The following table shows the aver- 
ge price in cents per bushel paid to 
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producers of potatoes, as estimated by 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. 


Montuiy Prices of Wuite Poratoxrs 
- ea per Bushel) 
18 1 


. 

Date 1917 919 1920 1921 
Jan 1 147.3 121.0 116.1 178.6 105.6 
Feb 1 172.4 122.9 1144 217.6 95.6 
Mar 1 240.7 120.3 109.4 243.5 84.0 
Apr 1 234.7 92.6 105.4 295.6 77.8 
ay 1 279.6 80.1 118.9 393.6 68.0 
-_ 1 274.0 $5 1214 421.3 67.1 
tly 1 247.9 94.9 1284 386.0 69.9 
Aug 1 170.8 1416 192.8 302.9 136.9 
Sept 1 139.1 148.8 187.5 184.9 168.6 
Oct 1 122.1 143.6 164.2 134.8 137.6 
Nov 1 127.8 127.2 152.8 118.3 123.8 
ec 1 122.8 119.3 159.5 114.5 111.1 





Manure For Corn 

A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W. VA. 

The stable manure is already begin- 
ning to accumulate about our stables. 
I will soon begin to draw it to the 
field for next spring’s corn crop. My 
experience is that the early spread 
manure grows better corn than that 
spread later in the season. I will not 
attempt to grow as many acres of corn 
next year as I did last, so I want to 
make these acres grow larger corn, 
and more bushels to the acre. I know 
that stable manure will aid greatly in 
doing this and my experience is that 
the sooner I get the manure out to 
the field the better it will be for the 
corn. , 

Stable manure is not a well-balanc- 
ed manure, hence I use some phos- 
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phate to balance 
more plant food in 
humus furnished by the 
which will enliven the soil, and the 
moisture saved by early plowing I 
hope to grow a better crop of corn 
than I did last year even if the sea- 
son should not be so favorable for 
the crop. 


Prefers Year-Old Trees 


“IT prefer to have my apple trees 
one year old as I buy them from the 
nursery when making new-plantings,” 
writes John Herring of Ulster county, 
N Y. I also plant one year pears or 
peaches. I use a shovel in making 
the planting holes in soil, making the 
hole one foot in diameter and deep 
enough so that.the trees go down to 
the point where they are budded. 

In my experience, apple trees are 
about right when spaced 40 feet apart 
each way; pears 20 feet apart each 
Way and peaches same distance. The 
roots and tops of apple trees are 
trimmed back perhaps a third. I will 
never use any more fillers in planting 
my orchard. I would set out stand- 
ard apples 40 feet each way on the 
square system.” 








Woodlot Planting—Early spring is 
the time to plant seeds in the farm 
woodlot. Seeds lying on the ground will 
have difficulty in forcing the new root 
below the surface and will not develop. 
Why not collect acorns and other 
seeds -*hich are usually to be found 
on the ground after the snow has 
gone, and plant t.em? A stick will 
make a large enough hole and such 
seeds will germinate early. It is a 
better, quicker and cheaper method 
than tree planting. 






YOU KNOW 
KELLY’S TREES 
WE have been selling guaranteed 


trees, true to name, direct to 
fruit growers—NO DEALERS, 
NO MIDDLEMEN-—for 42 years. 
Our reputation for square dealing 
is established. You take NO risk. 
Kelly’s Trees are well rooted, per- 
fect specimens and GUARAN- 
TEED TOSATISFY. The prices 

are VERY ATTRACTIVE. 


ASK FOR 1922 CATALOG 


Brim full of illustrations of highest 
grade fruit trees—gives prices, freight 
rates, and names and address of buy- 
ers ot Kelly's Trees with letters telling 
their experience with Kelly's Trees. 
(You can write the users—or, some 
may live near you: go and see their 
Kelly Trees) 


You'll Be Glad You Sent for It. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


1130 MAIN STREET, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 



















International 8-16 Cut $230 


Now $67 
and a P&O 2-furrow Plow FREE 


INTERNATIONAL 
' 


»-16 HP 
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tion. 





Offer will 







equal them. 









CHICAGO 


The International 8-16 is hot a stripped tractor 
pared down to make a price, but complete with all 
essential equipment — belt pulley, fenders, platform, 
throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, angle lugs, 
This equipment, worth more than $100 and 
necessary on any tractor to make it serviceable and safe, 
is included in the new $670 price. No extras to buy. 


Titan Price Now $700 


This new Titan price is sure to interest an 
man who wants a real 3-plow tractor, with belt 
power in proportion. Remember that 3-plow 
capacity cuts the labor cest on every field opera- 
i Note that until May 1, 1922, every farmer 
purchasing a Titan tractor covered by the Special 
given a P& O 3-furrow plow free. If 
the purchaser now owns a suitable plow we will 
substitute a tractor disk harrow. 

Greatest farm powef values ever offered. 
Neither horses nor any other tractor can 


OF AMERICA 


QNCORPORATED) 





f. o. b. 
Chicago 





Harvester Company’s 


Exceptional Offer 
Effective Feb. 3 to May 1, 1922 








The Harvester Company 
makes this special offer to 
apply on all new International 
8-16.and Titan 10-20 tractors 
purchased by its dealers on 
1922 account. Each farmer 
purchasing one of these Inter- 
national 8-16 tractors, for de- 
livery on or before May | 
next, will be given by the 
Company absolutely free, 
f. o. b. Chicago, a 2-furrow 
P &O plow. On the same 
terms, each farmer who pur- 
chases a Titan tractor will 
be given a 3-furrow P&O 
plow. 


f.o. b. 
Chicago 





Dealer Now! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


USA 
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No Filler— 
no off-grade 
. . 
ingredients 
Every bag of LARRO con- 
tains the same high gualty 
of ingredients, and is of 
the same high feedin 
2. LARRO high quak 
ity is never changed. It 
never did, it does not now, 
never will contain 
materials of low feeding 
value. It is always the 
same—yesterday, today, 
tomorrow. 





















We dcuarantee 
more milk or 


Vie money back 


Write for Our Trial Offer 


We want to give every dairyman the facts. Tell you 
how your dealer will sel] two bags of Larro for trial 
under our money back offer. Larro is an efficient 


, Tation for increasing milk production and preserv- 


ing the health of your cows. You can prove for 
yourself at our risk that Larro will stop your losses 
from off-feed conditions and low milk yields. If it 
fails to produce more milk, return the empty bags 
and dealer will refund your money. 


LLLECG haionFn 


The famous Larro blend is succulent, palatable and easily 
digested. It is the result of years of research and thousands 
of dollars spent in testing. Few dairymencan mix an efficient, 
balanced ration at home. They lack facilities, lack time and 
help, lack a tried and proved formula. Why take chances? 
Why not get maximum results from your cows? Write for all 
the facts about LARRO—today. Address 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Dept. 2384, Detreit, Mich. 














































Norfolk, Va. 
Tarboro, N.C, 
Columbia, S. C. 
Macon, Ga. 


Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Columbus, Ga, 
Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 
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REGISTERED 


F.S.ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Lynchburg. Va. 
Washington, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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PD Aneucon 
SEPARATO 


Thousands in Use vin, plendid sate 


tigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy r ily cleaned i 


ming separator 

_— closely. em ¥ or thin =. . Different 
m picture, w ustrates our low priced, 

capacity machines. Bowl ie a sanitary marvel x our 

improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects you. Besides wonderfully low 

Prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes o 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated . went fc | 
tree on cogeest, is am lete, elaborate and interesting book on pom bn oat F- ak HN ' 
—S from Western points. Write today for catalog and see our big money saving Wtin 


American Separator Co., Box 1052, Bainbridge; N.Y, 


Sent on Trial 
Cream 
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and embodies all 










WANTED 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 


Steady work 
No Layoffs 






Common education sufficient N 
Seal Counen tela SURE: “Address” 





Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year. 


SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


AANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY 












Ky 


—_ Send ne, without 
- P questions; schedule 
Paid Vacations - ¥ aminations; (8) list of many government jobs now o' 
ess COTO T Ree ee eee ee eee ee eeeseeeeeD 


Franktin Institute, B208, Rochester, N. ¥. 








) le Rail Mail Examination 
Age) all comins U. |g ¢-— 4 


Important Problems Before Live Stock Men 

















Wool Shortage Seems Sure 


TOTAL EXHAUSTION OF SUPPLY IN 


HAND DUE BY MAY :—NEW SEASON 
A MONTH OFF—IMPORT SITU: 
ATION VERY UNCERTAIN. 


As the new wool approaches there 
is wide spread interest in the general 
position, refering especially to the 
amount of old stock on hand and 
available supply left in the country. 
The emergency tariff has had a tre- 
mendous influence upon the position 
and from all reports it looks as if 
there would be a stringency before 
the new clips begin to come into the 
market. 

The tariff practically placed an em- 
bargo on importations at the time 
it became effective. From all reports 
the stocks of foreign wool now in 
the country are nearly exhausted. 
The total domestic production is about 
250,000,000 pounds annually out of a 
total of 600,000,000 pounds used in 
this country. Boston, the largest wool 
market in the United States and 
second to London in the world, had 
on hand January 1, 63,000,000 pounds 
domestic and foreign, excluding 
government holdings which were 
reckoned at about 11,000,000 pounds. 
The figures include wool in bond. 
Using this as the basis for calculation 
it is believed that about 200;/000,000 
pounds total were in the United States 
January 1, including manufacturers’ 
reserves. Only a small part of this 
was in farmer’s hands as the strong 
advances in price caused farmers to 
sell more freely than usual, though 
undoubtedly some stock are still held 
for further advances: . 

The consumptive requirements of 
the country are about 50,000,000 
pounds a month. Domestic crops are 
available for the mills about June 1. 
It will be seen therefore that by March 
1 available stocks should be about 
100,000,000 pounds and that by May 
the supply will be altogether exhaust- 
ed, provided of course that the con- 
stantly strengthening prices do not act 
as a check on cons mption. Un- 
questionably the rate of consumption 
is diminishingy but by the most con- 
servative calculations a decided short- 
age is in sight, which must be over- 
come by importations. Price levels 
of course will determine that matter. 


Steady Advance in Prices 


Present prices are over 50 per cent 
higher than six months ago. A 
Western pool is reported to have 
turned down recently an offer of 36 
cents above last year’s prices, which 
were 16 to 87 cents for the same 
classes. This buyer is holding for 
40 cents: average. Wools selling at 
16 to 18 cents last year recently have 
sold at 24 to 30 cents in Boston and 
other markets. The New York mar- 
ket is now of minor importance, the - 
main activity in the business having 
been transferred during the past few 
years to Boston and to a less degree 
to Philadelphia. 

The present duty on raw wool is 15 
cents per pound compared with the 
highest former duty of 11 cents, but 
the rate on rehandled wool is 30 
cents, and as practically all impor- 
tations are subjected to some rehand- 
ling the basic duty is doubled. For- 
eign prices have been going steadily 
higher along with domestic, but latest 
reports are that they are losing some 
of their strength. There have been 
some declines recently in London, 
Australia and South Africa, so that 
foreign and domestic prices, duty in- 
cluded, show a present narrower 
spread than for some time. Prices are 
subject to violent fluctuations, how- 
ever, and importers proceed with ut- 
most caution. The feeling seems to 
be that the timidity of importers, 
coupled with the shortage of stocks, 
predicate a very strong market the 
rest of the season. 


American Agriculturist is informed 
by F. EB. Robertson, manager of the 
New York State Sheep Growers Co- 
Sperative Asso iation, Syracuse, to 
the effect that the carry-over in mills 
and warehouses is “a little under 
normal” which, in view of the general 
position, is causing the mill people 
to wonder what they are going to 
do to keep running. 


Wool Outlook Promising 


“The outlook for fairly profitable 
sheep raising,” Mr. Robertson writes, 
“is brighter today than it has been 
for the past two years, and the situa- 
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tion seems to be improving daily, 
Each period of depression such as the 
industry has just passed through, re. 
sults in a constantly decreasing sheep 
population, and statistics show Plain. 
ly that the industry is gradually op 
the decline, and will so continue untj 
it can be put on a profitable footing 
and kept there. 

“This country should produce ay 
of the wool and mutton required by 
the citizens of the United States. of 
wool we are producing less than halt 
of our annual requirements. The 
reason why we have not developeg 
the sheep growing industry is because 
farmers will not long continue an 
enterprise that does not pay. We 
cannot compete with thosd countries 
where climate and labor conditions 
are much more favorable than in the 
United States. If our farmers could 
be assured that wool would sell for 
around 50 cents per pound, and mut. 
ton 10 to 12 cents per pound therg 
would be no question as to the futurg 
of the industry. } 

“The New York state sheep growerg 
are endeavoring to codperatively mar. 
ket their wool. They are just now 
selling the accumulations of a two 
year’s pool for prices fully 100 per 
cent in advance of what they could 
have received from the local wool 
buyers. They are proving that it is 
possible to codperatively market wool, 
and they plan to continue.” 

A report from C. J. Fawcett, Direc. 
tor of Wool Marketing of the Ameri- 
can farm Bureau Federation, says 
that practically all of the pooled wools 
in the various concentration points 
have been disposed of on a gradually 
rising market. “Within the last two 
weeks the market has been a runaway 
affair,” he says, “an acute shortage 
of ‘spot’ wool developing practically 
over night. No attempt is made by 
the buyers to conceal the shortage 
of wool that now exists, particularly 
of the finer grades. It is estimated on 
good authority that the available sup- 
ply of wool in Boston is not in ex- 
cess of 63,000,000 pounds.” 

The price of wool advanced about 
25% per cent the’past month making 
a 65% advance over the summer 
price. Great activity is reported 
among buyers who are said to be 
scouring the West to make contracts 
for the new clip. The West pro- 
duces the great bulk of the supply 
in this country. The clip of the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi river is 
comparatively small, Of the total 
250,000,000 pounds grown in this 
country annually 75 to 80% comes 
from west of Chicago. 


Rids His Hogs of Lice; 
A. M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0. 

In November I bought 20 pigs and 
found lice on them in the bargain. 
I made up my mind that for oncel 
would get rid of the lice. I went to 
a local tinner and ordered a dipping 
tank made. The dimensions were to 
be 2 feet long at the botton, 3 feet 
long at the top, 8% inches wide and 
2 feet high. One end of the tank was 
to be vertical and the other sloping. 
I expected to use a coal-tar dip. The 
tinner was out of material with which 
to make the tank and could get none 
from his wholesale house. 

I was still determined to get rid of 
the lice, if possible. To rid hogs of 
lice a neighbor said he used a small 
proportion of kerosene with oil, drawn 
from his automobile. This mixture 
he applied with a sprinkling can. ! 
took his suggestion but used a differ- 
ent method of applying the mixture 
of oils. Instead of the sprinkling 
can I used a 10-cent paint brush. 
You know how pigs ergwd around at 
slopping time. I took advantage of 
this and brushed oil on their sides 
under their heads and between theif 
front legs. In .crowding together i 
their nest they finished the job. They 
soon had oil all over their bodies 
Of course I oiled them on days. that 
mercury stood 30 degrees or more 
above zero. Oil on them in zm” 
weather might be very injuriou® 
Should there be a very sudden dro? 
in temperature I would give them a 
extra amount of good dry beddiné 
After three or four applications I & 
amined one of them, as a sample, 
not a louse was to be seen. 





Good Service—A hive of bees bealé 
the best hired man you ever saw. * 
will work for you when your wt. 
turned; and while you sleep. 

big, A AM 
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Dairy Husbandry 


Making and Selling Market Milk 
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Points in Pool Contract 


a producer’s barn does not stand 
Ro section and the producer does not 
cause the barn to be brought up to the’neces- 
sary requirements, can the default of $10 per 
cow be imposed upon the producer by_ the 
Dairymen’s league co-operative association? Is 
it not a fact that the producer is obliged to 
deliver milk to any place the co-operative 


lect, irrespective of place of distance or 
er aecet's facilities for transportation?—[D. 
4 H., New York. 


In the analysis of the pooling situa- 
tion it is a fact that a producer loses 
his market for milk if his barn and 
equipment does not meet the regula- 
tions of the board of health. Non- 
compliance with such regulations 
joses for him the benefit o- the pool. 
Regardless of the financial legal as- 
pect of this ‘one point, however, the 
Dairymen’s league co-operative asso- 
ciation has not so far considered him 
liable to the payment of $10 per cow. 
Whether or not this could be enforced 
if it was the wish of the association 
to do so, is entirely.a legal matter and 
the association officials state that such 
could be done, but it is not their wish 
at present to bring this matter to a 
point of issue. In regard to the place 
of delivery, the contract provides that 
milk shall be delivered wherever the 
association may direct, but in hand- 
ling the marketing of the producer’s 
milk, the association is endeavoring 
at all times to have the station where 
the milk is delivered the most econo- 
nomically and efficiently for the farm- 
er. ‘ 
In most cases, arrangements have 
been made for diviion of territory 
between two plants, which enables 
farmers on overlapping routes to 
change so as to deliver to the nearest 
station. Economy and efficiency are 
what the association is working for 
and although technically they could 
require delivery of the milk at any 
plant there is no question but what 
the marketing organization is work- 
ing as far as possible in this regard to 
save producers haulage cost. 


Feeding Oil Meal to Cows 


When I was a boy at home they were very 
careful in feeding oil meal to cows, believing 
the cows would fail to get calf or lose it. 
Now-a-days we read of dairy rations being 
heavily loaded with oil meal, some even to the 
extent of one fourth. The recommendation is 
to feel 1 pound oil meal to 4 pounds of milk. 
Thus a cow milking 50 to 60 pounds a day 
would receive from 3 to 3% pounds of oil 
meal a day, which according to my boyhood 
teachings would spell a sheriff sale.—[Ezra 
Cattell, Pennsylvania. 

There is nothing harmful in feeding 
oil meal in amounts up to three and 
four pounds per day for dairy cows, ad- 
vises Prof. W. H. Tomhave of the de- 
partment of animal industry at Penn- 
Sylvania college, and a noted live 
stock and feed authority. Oil meal 
ives very satisfactory results when- 
ever fed in combination with a ration. 

The old idea, namely, that of being 
impossible to get cow with calf is 
without foundation, and there is also 
no danger of a cow dborting if fed 
oil meal. The oil meal will have to 
be fed with other concentrates in order 
to get best results. The amount to 
feed, of course, depends entirely upon 
the other concentrates and roughage 


fed in this connection. Oil meal fed 
in amounts suggested by Mr. Cattell 
above is in accord with the practice 
of good and successful dairymen. 


When Building a Dairy Barn 
(Continued from page 139) 

The longer the ventilating shaft, just 
as in the case of the chimney, the 
stronger the draft. Furthermore, the 
ventilation shafts should be positively 
air-tight. Galvanized iron is excellent 
for this purpose, 


Efficient Aids in Dairy Barn 


Profits in dairying are dependent 
upon lessene? labor costs; on comfort 
of the cow, a fact with which every 
dairyman is familiar; and the use of 
conveniences that will do much of the 
work. A modern stall, equipped with 
sanitary fixtures, for instance, pays 
its cost annually in the labor saved. 
Drinking cups increase milk yields, be- 
cause otherwise in winter cows@o not 
get water enoug* for highest produc- 
tion. As a time saver, the drinking 
cup will save in labor what is equiva- 
lent to $2 to $3 during a single winter. 
In a summary of drinking cup users 
reported in American Agriculturist 
last year it-was shown that the owners 
found an increase in milk yield of from 
a half pound to eight pounds daily. 
These cups, therefore, not only save 
time which means money, but the cups 
are money makers directly them- 
selves. 

With feed carriers, another import- 
ant labor item is saved. And every 
one who has experienced the advant- 
ages of a litter carrier would not will- 
ingly go back to the old way of tak- 
ing manure out of the stable. These 
carrier features are important in any 
modern barn. They cost something, 
yes; but not as much as is generally 
supposed. Stalls, stanchions and 
mangers are all important. What 
kind, what style, what material are 
matters about which each individual 
must decide for himself. What counts 
for most is to have them sanitary, of 
simple construction and durable. 


Freight Rates and Wages 
W. H. S., PENNSYLVANIA 

A recent editorial in American Ag- 
riculturist on high freight rates and 
wages demanded by the operatives, 
touches only a. part of the cause of the 
excessive rates imposed upon shippers. 
Looking over a list of official salaries 
the other day I noticed that the an- 
nual wage ranged from over $20,000 
to $100,000 each; in addition these 
men were provided with private cars 
and special crews for themselves and 
families to go joy-riding or take in- 
spection trips. 

The eight-hour day, with time and 
double-time until recently, demoral- 
ized the labor, inducing indifference 
and carelessness on the part of express 
and freight handlers. This reached 
such abuse that anything entrusted 
into their hands was often damaged, 
lost or destroyed, and claims for dam- 
ages deferred in settlement for a long 
while, or finally refused altogether. 





A good Type of Poultry House for Average Farm Conditions 


p Our neighbor made his old hen house into one of the more improved 
ypes by simply adding a lean-to, to a rather narrow shed roof type, making 


the whole into a house of the half monitor type. 


Only 12 feet wide and rather 


The original house was 


too high in front to give good ventilation and 


also was too narrow to be warm enough. Accordingly the lean-to was built 


8 feet wide, giving the whole 
feen high and is built 24 feet 


a depth of 20 feet. 
long. _On the original house the siding was 


The lean-to in front is 6 


Sawed out of the top and replaced with windows so as to allow good sun- 


light in the back part of the house. 


The addition with the concrete floor, 


windows and drop corners cost approximately $100 and increased the capa- 


ditions for the~ birds. 
+—[C. M. Baker.. 


>. » ” ‘ 
: Pet Madina - 


city house about a third and at the same time provided much better con- 
Native frame lumber and white pine siding were 







































































At 1917 Prices! 


Unadilla Silos can now be purchased at 
prices that prevailed five years ago. 
Less milk, hay, feed or potatoes are re- 
quired to buy a Unadilla than ever before. 


You will find the old reliable quality, 
labor-saving devices, and safety features 
of construction in the 1922 Unadilla as 
in those that have made Unadillas the 
leaders of Silos. 


Decideto purchase your Unadillaearlythis year, 
for there’s an extra discount for early orders, 


Write at once for particulars regarding the 
extra discount, and ask for the free catalog de- 
scribing Unadilla Silos in detail. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


Box B , Unadilla, New York, or Des Moines, lowa 
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Dynamite is safe—if used with discretion. 
A Protein is safe—if used with judgment. 
Both are dangerous if used carelessly. 

High protein feeds are milk-producers, but unsafe to feed if the 
protein is secured from one or only a few concentrates. Feeding of 
one high protein feed alone—like cottonseed meal—will force milk 
production, but will burn out your cows, and may cause abortion. 

When protein is secured from a combination of many grains—then 
high protein analysis is safe. Union Grains contains 24% protein; 
derived from a scientific combination of Corn Distillers Grains, Gluten 
Feed, Brewers Grains, O. P. Linseed Meal and choice Cottonseed 
Meal. This combination makes the proteins readily digestible and 
safe to feed every day, the year round, for record-making as well as 
in commercial dairies. 


a UNION GRAINS is safe to feed. 


UNION GRAINS is strong in digestible protein. 
UNION GRAINS is low in fibre content. 
UNION GRAINS is low in moisture. © 
UNION GRAINS is light and bulky—highly digestible. 
5. UNION GRAINS is palatable. 
UNION GRAINS was the first commercial dairy feed made. 
It has given continuous satisfaction for over 20 years. 


Write us for free milk record sheets 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








and Dairy Feed 
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ALANCED| RATIONS 


“ 
411 Farm Stock 


Steel Wheels 
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yearsof service, hiaks GOST 


wagon . Low 


EMPIRE mig: co. ox Sv quincy 























DRY MILK 


FOR CALVES, PIGS AND HENS 
or anything needing cow’s skimmed milk. Barrels 
of 250 Ibs. W. A. Randel, R. 1, Seymour, Conn. 
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WHY SUFFER LOSS 
FROM SICK COWS! 


Easy Home Treatment Keeps 
Cows Healthy and Profitable 


Cows are pretty hardy animals. 
Practically the only diseases they suf- 
fer from are those which result from 
weakened vitality of genital or diges- 
tive organs. These, of course, are 
serious because they immediately re- 
duce the milk-flow—and milk is 
money. We get scores of letters week- 
ly like this one from W. H. Lawson, 
Petrolia, Ont., a dealer who sells Kow- 
Kare: 


“We handle a lot of ‘cow tonics’, ‘reg- 
ulators’, etc., but when it is up to us to 
sell something we can guarantee, we sell 
Kow-Kare. Only last month, we saved 
a valuable Registered Durham cow valued 
at $250 with Kow-Kare. The cow retained 
the afterbirth and after ten days’ doctor- 
ing the veterinary said to kill the cow. 
The owner happened in when we were 
recommending your Kow-Kare, and told us 
his trouble. We donated a box of your 
Kow-Kare and he came back in five days 
for another box and paid for both.” 


As a sample of the endorsements 
We get from cow owners themselves, 
read this letter from C. EB. Dodge, Dee 
wittville, N. Y.: 


“Since Iyhave been on the County Farm, 
I have been using Kow-Kare in the dairy 
for the last ten years. I have 52 cows. 
My experience is that a few dollars worth 
of Kow-Kare saves us a great many dollars 
worth of veterinary bills, and also every 
cow in the dairy that I feed it to produces 
more all the year thru because of the Kow- 
Kare. I have no sick cows or trouble, 
when I begin feeding Kow-Kare, from 
the first of January until I turn them 
out in the Spring.” 


You, too, can be free of such cow ailments 
&s Barrenness, Abortion, Retained After- 
birth, Scouring, Bunches, Milk Fever, Loss of 
Appetite, etc., by using this reliable cow 
medicine. General store, feed dealers and 
druggists sell it at the new reduced prices 
65e and $1.25, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CoO., INC., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
Write today 
for thie valua- 
ble book on 


diseases of 
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1.9 DOWN 
Qn!) ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


544 Baye the New ioaae, eereceone a 244 
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MYERS SEWING AWL 


a shop in op i Wael = sanytne heaps = lig f isgher, 
a rice tetetres ce $1, 91.08 Poona) Aig ree = 
A. Myers Co., 6315 Woodlawn pero my 


WIN‘S500. 


14 Other Big Cash Prizes 
Send today for my New Puzzle Pic- 
ture. Iam going to give $1,000 away 
and I want you to send for your free 
copy—an interesting pastime and 
pays big returns to winners. 

Luella Stewart Won $1,000 
She lives at Wyoming, Minn., and won 
the major prize of $1,000 recently. So 
if you want to enter in for this won- 
derful opportunity write today to 

L. S. Mayer, Pres. 
MAYER CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Among the Farmers 














NEW YORK 
Long -Island Farm Notes 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 

Long Island farmcrs are firm in 
their demands for an experiment 
station and the farm bureaus of both 
Nassau and Suffolk counties are back 
of the movement. The chief reason 
is that there are many problems to 
be solved of particular interest to 
the farmers of the Island. The cauli- 
flower industry, for instance, is being 
seriously affected by unsolved insect 
and disease problems. The men who 
are giving personal backing to the 
movement are E. W. Van Brunt of 
Southampton, G. T. Powell of Glen 
Head, Raymond Fish of Hempstead, 
Dr. Hagerman of Sea Cliff, William 
Keschara of Selden, and Herman Ald- 
rich of Riverhead. The plan calls 
for $10,000 for land for field investi- 
gations and demonstrations and about 
$16,000 for green house, laboratories 
and establi ing a water supply. 

Suffolk County farmers have been 
devoting a lot of time to the school 
question. With the exception of 
Patchogue, Bay Shore and Hunting- 
ton, all the schools of the county come 
under the The farmers 
want a more efficient system of super- 
vision, an enriched course of study 
and increased appropriations. 

William T. Louden of Amityville 
will use the name “Neduel” as 2 
prefix to the regular registration name 
for all Holstein cattle raised on his 
farm. White Leghorn and Barred 
Plymouth Rock pullets at the Farm- 
ingdale agriculture institute are be- 
ing trap-nested. So far, the results 
for the former have been in advance 
of the official figures given out by 
the Storrs (Conn.) station as standard. 
The White leghorn pullets also have 
been giving nearly twice as many 
eggs as the Rocks. 


Vegetable Growers to Meet 


The New York State Vegetable 
Growers Association will meet in Syra- 
cuse on March ist and 2nd. This As- 
sociation has made marked progress 
in developing its activities during the 
past year. A plan for the develop- 
ment of a seed service for vegetable 
producers is being worked out between 
the Association and the G. L. F. Ex- 
change. It is planned to select sources 
of seed with considerable care and to 
make this service available to pro- 
ducers. The state Fair management 
and the Association are also codper- 
ating to develop the usefulness of the 
vegetable exhibit at Syracuse. 


rural system. 


Niagara Co.—Excellent weather for 
winter pruning. Ice houses have been 
filled with ice 8 to 10 inches thick.— 
[D. Eaderhouse. 


Genesee Co.—Farm products bring- 
ing fairly good prices. Farm organi- 
zations active in this county, with 
Farm Schools and local institutes be- 
ing held.—[J. C. Jackson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
Greensburg, was re- 
elected president of the Pa 
and farmers’ protective 
associations. E. F. Strausbaugh, 
Gettsburg, is the newly elevated vice 
president and J. A. Rose, Harrisburg 
was re-elected secretary treasurer. 
New members of the executive com- 
mittee are E. N. Marshall, Chester 
county; H. S. Lee, -Washington; 
Spencer Barber, Dauphin county; S. 
M. Bruner, Perry county; J. BE. Irvin, 
Huntingdon county and J. O. Lambert, 

Somerset county. 

At the meeting of the Pa state fair 
commission held at Harrisburg, Feb- 
ruary 19, particular attention was 
given to the history and experience 
of the successful fair institutions in 
the East. The Allentown, Lehigh 
county, Reading, Berks county; Lan- 
caster, Lancaster county and York, 
York county fair associations have 
made an almost phenomenal growth 
since the close of the world war. 

Horse dealers are bringing horses 
from the West, but the high prices 
demanded are making prospective 
buyers slow in selections. Farmers 
who sold their stock last fall so that 
they had no need to feed and care 
for them during the winter are realiz- 
ing that it would have been profitable 
to have retained their own animals. 

Those producers who own sweet 
cider claim that there is considerable 
misunderstanding with regard to the 
prohibtion regulations. The present 
regulations are of such a character 


s. U. 
cently 
threshermen 


Keeple, 


that it is well to obtain full informas 


tion from the Federal prohibition di+ 
rectors if there are any doubts ever, 
as to legality of sales or transfers. 

Orchardists with but few exceptions 
report that fruit buds thus far have 
escaped injuries from cold weather 
conditions. Berks county now boasts 
of having the largest fruit orchard 
in Pennsylvania. It is owned by Wil- 
son E. Schmick-|of Hamburg, the 
former owner of the famed Peerless 
orchards. 

Perhaps nowhere else was the fail- 
wre of last season’s apple yield more 
noticeable than at the recent “farm 
products show” held at Harrisburg, 
as compared with last year’s exhibits. 

The death of Highway commis- 
sioner Sadler will occasion no material 
changes in the government and poli- 
cies of the State highway department. 
Governor Sproul announced that 
Deputy commissioner Biles had as- 
sumed full charge of the work. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER 

Wheat is still protected by snow on 
many fields, although most of the 
roads are bare. Much wheat has been 
marketed lately at about $1.18 and 
$1.20; and $1.25 will likely bring most 
all to market. Corn has been selling 
at 45c on ears and 48c shelled for yel- 
low, While, white is worth a little 
less per bushel. Oats are worth only 
about 30 cents. They are being fed 
to dairy cows as they are cheaper 
than bran at the price of $35 per 
ton. Public sales of farm stock and 
implements are being held earlier this 
spring than usual, and there will be 
many of them, as farmers are dis- 
satisfied with present prices for farm 
products, and increased taxes. 

The new condensary of the League 
at Milton expects to be ready for 
operation by April 1st. The receiving 
plant at Mifflinburg is finished and 
awaiting necessary equipment. Fer- 
tilizers will be purchased through the 
farmers’ agency organized at Harris- 
burg during the products show, and 
a saving of several dollars a ton will 
be made. 

Farm work is at a standstill, except 
doing chores and marketing grain. 
Farmers are hopeful for better re- 
turns in 1922 than in 1921. 


Tioga Co.—Many farms changing 
hands. Some farmers having auction 
sales. Stock wintering well.—[W. C. 
Griffin. e 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Farm News 


Farmers are interested in the action 
of the Legislature in regard to rural 
schools. The feeling seems to be 
against the building of centralized 
schools and the transportation of 
pupils. They think that the educa- 
tion of country children in city schools 
has a tendency to divorce their in- 
terests from the farms. Nevertheless, 
I know that the newer methods of 
educating our children in union 
graded schools has worked wonders, 
especially since agricultural high 
schools have been established in many 
communities. I think increased taxa- 
tion is the chief reason for this ob- 
jection. Governor Edwards has nomi- 
nated John Enright, a son of a Mon- 
mouth County farmer, for the full 
term as commissioner of education, 
and a legislature of opposite political 
faith immediately confirmed him. 
With such men in charge of our 
schools, the future of our children is 
safe. 

New Jersey farmers are opposed to 
a high tariff and favor putting potash 
on the free list. They sell upon a 
free market and can see no reason 
why they should not purchase their 
supplies upon the same. 

Farmers have been agitated by the 
fact that they were told when applying 
or their 1922 automobile license plates 
that if they used their pleasure cars 
for carrying produce or freight of any 
kind they must take out a special 
license and pay a higher fee. How- 
ever, Secretary Alva Agee of the state 
board of agricultgre has been confer- 
‘ing with Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles Dill who has made the ruling that 
incidental use of a passenger car in 
carrying produce does not bring,the 
farmer’s automobile within the classi- 
fication of commercial vehicles. 

L. C. Rayner, a Port Monmouth 
trucker, received $2,392 for celery 
raised last fall in full acre of ground. 
He gave this crop the best of attention 
in every particular, but when every 
possible expense had been deducted, 
he had a clear profit of $1,723,41. 
This celery was of the variety known 
as “Ferbes’ Newark Market.” It was 
set in rows 13 inches apart and the 
plants were set 7 inches apart in the 
row.—[D. Henrickson. 
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FLEMING’S 


Sold under positive guarantee 
Your money back if they fail 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


10,000 horses 
withPloming-sPistoforsn ge soat teloadst potin 


Heavess revser goodie: ses? 
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Cole es 


192 
nearly 200 other horse 
Write today for a arse 20d 
MING BR Chemists 
_356Uniow Stock Yards, Chicago, Til 
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MINERAL “al CO. 4651 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, fa 


HEAT FOOD AND WATER FOR 


STOCK AND POULTRY 
IT PAYS Bic! 


| 4a 


have yeser fue frames and mot 
Eerste 
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— Favorite Feed Cooke 


~ CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 
fc Lo. Dept. 205 Cortland, 1.1. 
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WILSON FEED MILL 


Fer grinding carn in the cas ent 


Icrushe .ttachment 
_Hasenectalcruhert ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 

Send for Cata 
WILSON BROS., oan Easton. Bo 
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DS.” abe quick for prices and full de 
ALLEN MILLING CO. Box 544, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








laying strains. For 
more than ie Tree Ha’ tchery—— 
ithe Oldest Hatchery in the United States"* 
—has been shipping chicks that were breed,to 
lay and pay. Satisfying thousands of custom- 
ers has made our long and steady gro wth pos- 
sible. Before buying chicks this spring, get 
our a Fully describes our six 
breeds and quotes unusually low — 
for high ‘quality stock. Write tod 





CHIX From twenty leading varieties, 


heavy | @ fowls, Leghorns, 
Rocks y oa Wyandottes, ae 
conas, Minoreas ” Orpingtons. 
under m: al supervision. 100% “ive 
delive “Eont at your door by Prepaid 
Parcel Post guaranteed. Get Free catalog 
and order NOW. 


aml: nate 
SHICKS HIGHEST CHICKS 


QJALITY 

Purebred Tom Barron English S. C. White Leghorns. 
large-sized, red-combed, Hogan tested for extra heavy 
egg production, All pens, peated by Lady Storrs Pen 
cockrels, dams’ records 224 to 270 eggs each. Pepful, 
—— chicks $20 per 100, $95 per 500, $180 per 

Also husky, purebred Barred Rocks and Reds 
ie ‘per 100, $80 per 500 All chicks sent by special 
delivery parcel post prepaid, 100% safe delivery guar- 
anteed. 10% books 


order. 
Sheridan, Pa. 


LEONARD STRICKLER, 

eve 5 -RIT 
NalB o}B | Bab, RI E 
HF MUON ie Pour PAD, 


Feed Free, with each or- 
A hatch every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 


fea lect and Exhibition Grades, Cata- 
Free, poem aal = 
NABCB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, O. 


CHICKS WITH “PEP” 


Our bred-to-lay and exhibition chicks 
~Wwill_pay_you. Try them and be cbn- 
vinced. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
_ Orphingtons, Anconas, Minorcas, Leg- 
~ horns. Safe _ delivery guaranteed. 
“Prepaid. Prices right, Free catalog. 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, 
Box A Holgate, Ohie 

















We are now taking orders for Baby Chicks for de- 
livery in March, April, May and June. 8. C. White 
and Brown Leghorns; White and Barred Rocks; 8. 
Cc RL ds ; Minorcas and White Wyan- 
dottes. Our been culled by experts 
from Cornell University and are headed by Cer- 
tified Males. 

THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY, NEWARK, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


Our 18th year for shipping 
chicks. We have the best > 
and Exhibiting Stock. By 
‘arcel Post prepaid. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. horns, 
ks, is, Wyandottes, Min- 
oracs, ‘Anconas. At reasonable 
Write for our 
Catalog and Price List. 


20th Century He Hatche ohey 


Value Baby Chicks 


Eleven popular, money-making breeds. 
Easy to buy—priced low. Easy to raise 
—a healthy, vigorous. And guar- 
anteed! Write today for FREE amine 
showing many breeds in ful Icolors. 


ous gutter YARDS ot) HATCHERY 
$2, Marion, 0 




















BABY CHICKS 
Bred .Right, Hatched Right, 


from Free Range Stock of 
Select Quality. 97¢ Live>De- 
&) livery Guaranteed by parcel 
ct from hatchery. 

e hatch Barred, White. Rocks, 

Reds, Te. Golden Wyandottes, 


‘Tegra our Free 


New Washington Hatchery, 
Dept. A, New Washington, 




















_the direction 


Poultry Department 


Combining Breeding Qualities 


ROBERT BR. SLOCUM 








In general, among poultry breeders 
there tends to be two separate classes 
of poultrymen, depending upon the 
purpose for which they are breeding. 
The first of these is breeding, either 
for pleasure or profit, for the produc- 
tion of birds of exhibition quality. 
The second class consists of those who 
are breeding only for egg production, 
and are generally termed “utility 
poultrymen.” Unfortunately there hag 
been a general idea that the aims and 
interest of these two cases are entirely, 
separate and somewhat opposed; that 
there cannot be a combination of 
these two qualities in the same birds. 
It is unfortunate that such an idea 
exists for. there seems to be no good 
foundation for it. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
good color in a pullet penalizes proe- 
duction, while poor color promotes it. 
Of course, if breeders of exhibition 
stock, and this may have happened in 
some cases, have had no other pur- 
pose in mind than that of producing 
color and have bred for this quality 
only, regardless of every other, ex- 
cluding vigor and vitality, they will 
have lost in the vigor of their stock, 
and this will have hurt egg produc- 
tion. However, some of the so-called 
utility breeders have gone to almost 
the same extreme in making their 
matings on pedigree alone, regardless 
of individuality, and are in danger in 
this way of producing the same dise- 
astrous result. 

At present, it may be said that 
there is little, if anything, in the 
standards for our more popular breeds 
which is *opposed to production. If 
any requirements are opposed to, and 
therefore penalize production, these 
must be changed if the breeds in ques- 
tion are to maintain their popularity, 
for production is the fundamental 
quality upon which wide popularity 
rests. If there are no requirements 
opposed to production, even though 
some of them may be necessary for 
that purpose, there is no reason to 
change the standard, and any steps in 
should be taken with 
due caution, and only after it has been 
definitely established that these 
changes are necessary in order to 
maintain producing-ability in the 
breed or variety. Of course, it is 
more difficult to secure birds which 
show a combination of exhibition 
quality and high egg production, but 
there is nothing strange about this. 


May Combine Both Qualities 

In the first place, there are rela- 
tively very many less birds of good 
quality than those of a poorer quality, 
and it is only to be expected that there 
would therefore be a less number of 
birds of good quality carrying high 
production, than those of poorer qual- 
ity which do likewise. There is then 
fio reason why by careful and syste- 
matic breeding a combination of ex- 
hibition quality and good egg pro- 
duction cannot be secured in the same 
strain or variety. Of course, it will 
take breeding ability of a high caliber, 
for it is always more difficult to select 
for two sets of character than for a 
single set. The fact that it can be 
done is demonstrated by the greater 
attention which breeders of exhibition 
stock are paying to egg production, 
and to the results which they have al- 
ready obtained in securing such @ 
combination. 

Moreover, recognition should be 
made of the fact that there is a wider 
and more profitable field for the 
breeder who has stock showing such 
a combination of quality or egg pro- 
duction alone. The interest in egg 
production is intense at present, and 
seems to be increasing so that the 
possession of this quality adds a sell- 
ing asset to the breeder of exhibition 
stock. The quality of high egg pro- 
duction, however, is one which cannot 
be seen by looking at the stock, and it 
is necessary for the owner to tell the 
prospective purchaser about this qual- 
ity and to convince him that his stock 
possesses it. On the other hand, even 
a beginner can readily recognize and 
appreciate beauty in fowls, and this 
is always a selling point, for all of us 
in selecting most things which we buy 
are influenced to a great extent by ate 
tractive appearance. 


Write Plainly—To save egg losses 
through damage in transit or other- 
wise, it is wise to use No. 1 fillers, 
pad tops and bottoms with excelsior. 
Address .cases distinctly in black ink. 
If you use second-hand cases ob- 
literate all old markings. 





Our 13th Year---700,000 For 1922 


By-Parcel Post Prepaid—100% live delivery. Our request is: Give us your or- 
der for some of our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove that we will give 
you better chicks for the money than you can get elsewhere. Combination offers. 
Order early. Write for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


tHUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


North High Street. 


Fostoria. Ohio 





CHAPS. 


bred stock. S.C. W. Leghorns, S. C. 


oe |HUSKY LIVABLE 
KS Egg machines from high laying, pure- 


R. I, Reds, B. P. Rocks, W. Wyandottes, Anconas. 


Sent postpaid. 100% safe delivery guaranteed. Eggs from breeding stock 
Illustrated circular free 


CALEN FARMS 


Box 200 


CLYDE, N.Y. 








past ‘or the consecutive year. 


pedigree bred this year to our large, 


E. R. STONE - 





BABY CHICKS—STONE’S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—HATCHING EGGS 


CORNELL. CERTWEED | for the past 3 years. Many of these high line hens 4 years of age were certified this 


ty ADV ANCED Saag ay RECORDS for past re 9 years, This is the class of stock that will be 
it males, w 
size, vigor and egg production and ‘hat v will put your yn ona ST . i 


keep our stock a, the height of excellency in 
nd for circular. 


- Clyde, N. Y. 











BABY CHICKS 


Hatched in the World’s largest Incu- 
bator and from stock on our own farm, 
holding the Official World’s Record, 
Puritan Queen 313 in 1921, Lady 
Margie 501 eggs in two years. Of this 
high laying quality we have the fol- 
lowing breeds: 


R. 1. Reds White Wyandettes 
Barred Recks White Rocks 
White Leghorns 
-S=—S=" We also have the very best THORO- 

BRED 7 UTILITY stock obtainable at our usual mod- 
erate prices. Twelve popular breeds. Write nearest 
address, today, for catalogue—FREE—Prices 12c 
and up. 

THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 833 Lacust Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 1967 West 74th Street 
Chicago, t1., Dept. 67 427 So. Dearbern Street 


BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Stock 
100 
Wh. & Br. Le —--phpheaaeeeeay 
Buff & Bi. Leghorns. oe J 
Anconas & Minorcas.. 
sc & RC Reds 





1 

: 
poy he season right with chicks that i 
pended upon to produce profitable heavy a. ys 
hens. Farm at Hudson, O. Mail orders to 


J. KREJCI,2165 East 86th St., Cleveland, 0. 





HIGHEST QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


At new low prices. Not common hatchery chicks but 
vigorous, lively, pure-bred youngsters from Hogan 
tested, range raised, healthy hens, specially selected 
for } eund egg production. 100% i sag delivery guaran- 
tee Per 100 500 1000 
8. ‘e White, Brown, Buff Leg... $15 72 $140 
Barred, White Rocks, 8. C. Reds $18 85 

8. Anconas, Black Minorcas... $20 $95 

A special delivery parcel post prepaid. 20% books 
order. 

SHERIDAN FARMS 


Sheridan Pennsylvania 


20,000 CHICKS 
Weekly on and after March {4th 


Seven best breeds—low prices, hatched by experts 
with eleven years’ experience, in one of the largest 
and best equipped hatcheries in the state, 100 per 
cent safe delivery guaranteed. Prepaid to your door. 
311,750 chicks shipped last year. Customers report 
raising 98 percent of our chicks by test—76¢ of 
Others. Catalog explains—it’s free— 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 








THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
OHIO HATCHERY 


Wie has been !n the business 22 YEARS 

supply yen we = =e best chicks from 
ell fit the ling vari and at reasonable 
@rices. They -—y satisfaction because 


UHL Hatchery — Are Right 


W_ before order 
al ine delivery er? guarantecd 


NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


Baby Chicks 


€. Hatched from High Ege Record Flocks 


$10 per 100 up 


Ten Leading Varieties 


Send for Free Catalog. 
The Lantz Hatch 
Est. 1906 Tiffin, 


20, 000 Chicks Weekly 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR APRIL 

8S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 13c each: Barr 
Rocks, 15c each; broilers, lle each; $100.00 per 1000, 
Ase. best strains White Rocks, White Wyandottes, 

Reds, Minorcas, Anconas, etc. First hatch due 
March 14. 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
Prepaid to your door. Our 12th year. Catalog free. 
KEYSTONE HATORERY Richfield, Pa. 

he Old Reliable Plant) 


Hatched by the best eaten of Incubation from high 
class bred to - Wy 4 Barred Rocks, Reds, An- 
conas, Buff Le 18¢ each; White Wyandottes 
22¢ she cok: ee 2 pm, Leghorns 1 =e, 

Sipost NUNDA POULTRY FARM, 


wena 














Baby Chicks 


im We ship anywhere and pay Post 
™ charges. Guaranteed 95¢ safe arrival. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Leghorns, 
= Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
& White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, 
Omingtons, mixed 
Write today for price 


Savona, N. Y. 


Anconas, Buff 
odds and ends. 
list free. 

E. P. GRAY, 


CHICKS— CHICKS 


Heavy Laying Quality. Direct from 
flocks kept by Specialist Breeders. 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks, 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, R. 
I. Reds, White Wyandottes. Buff 
Orpingtons. Anconas. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed Post 
Paid to your door. Our Profit Shar- 
ing Plan will save you money. Freo 
circular explains all Get it NOW 
THE OHIO HATCHERY F 
Dept. A, ° Winchester, Ohie 


CHICKS Bisiii 


100 
S.C. R.I.Reds 17c 18c 19c 
Barred Rocks 16 17 «#18 
$.C.W.Leghorns 14 15 16 
Mixed citi 12 13 14 


Cc. M. Lauver, Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 











DELIVERY 
GUARANTEED 














BIG STURDY CHICKS 
HATCHING EGGS 


We are sure of our chicks because we know all about 
our Breeding Stock. Ringlet Rocks, Martins Wyan- 
dottes, quality 8S. C. Reds, Eglantine Leghorns, 100% 
Delivery. Get our Prices. 

SUNNY SIDE POULTRY FARM 
Cooper Hill New Jersey 


Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Trap-nested Single Comb White Leghorns are Ege 
Laying Machines, Their type are officially recognized 
as they won in largest utility clan ever shown, first 
and second Pullet 200 in clan. Judged by Professor 
Hurd, Cornell. Orders booked for Hatching Eggs, Baby 
Chicks. Prices very reasonable, Write fer Mating list. 
Box 5. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


be sure and get our new catalog, with 

Special offer, all profitable varieties. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO. 

Dept. No. 7 Frenchtown New Jersey 


CHICKS & HATCHING EGGS 


Single Comb Reds, Anconas, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. From pure bred, free range breeders; that 
are bred for size, vigor, and bigh production. Circu- 


1 
ADRIAN DE NEEF LODUS, NEW YORK. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


Get my free circular before you order chicks, tells 
why the BLACK LEGHORN is the geatest layer and 
most profitable breed on earth, write today. 

A. E. HAMPTON, Bex A, Pittstown, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS 


And Hatching Eezs and Stock Birds. Leghorns, An- 
conas, Rocks, Reds and Minorcas, and Brahmas, 
Sable and white and pure White oe dogs and 
pe . EWOOD POULTRY FAR 

Box 184 Plantsville CGoenn. 




















REDUCED PRICES 
On Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Gatos, 
Turkeys, Dogs and Hares. Hatching Eggs @ spee- 
jalty. Catalog free. 

H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 


REGISTERED S. C. W. LEGHORN CHICKS 


Booking ordered for hatching eggs and baby chicks. 
prices from cc to 50c each. 
E. J. WADE 1558 Lake. Dept. A.ElImira, N. Y- 


BREEDING AND HATCHING EGGS 


Best breeds. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Guineas. Write your wants. Prices reasonable, 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Catalog 
ree. H. A. SOUDER. Box G. Sellersville, Pa, 











BABY CHICKS FOR 1922 
R. I. Beds, Barred Rocks, 8. C. Brown and_DPnglish 
white Leghorns. Safe delivery. Postage paid. 


Catalog Free. 
MEADOW BROOK FARM HATCHERY 
Holland, Mich. 





DAY OLD CHI 
for sale, 8 varieties. Thousands per 
Better hate! nod 52 Bred _ and utility, 


k.. Strong, 
clroular free. 
Eth. 1903. typed HATCHERY, Dept. 3, 


New Weskingten, 












































































































































































Helps You &ll, Buy, 
or Exchinoge, Se- 
eure Help or Fiid Work. 
ddress must bh counted 
as of 
advertisement. 
bh intial or 


counts 
ase w 


word. Cash 
must accom- AMERICAN AGRICULTURIGT 


Your — 


“Market Place==: 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 





461 Fourth Ave., New York Clty head. 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 







Wednesday” to” guuraatee 
insertion in issue of fol 
lowing week. 

black-faced type 


te 


allowe Sehe” 





BABY CHICKS from 200 egg record hens, winter 
Jayers, farm raised mature stock. S. C. White Leg- 
horns, Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White 

ingtons, 8. C. Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, 
White Indian Runner Ducks, $15.00 per hundred up 
Live delivery guaranteed. Parcel Post prepaid, 
Hatching Eggs, $8.00 per hundred up, Belgian Hares 
and New Zealand Red Rabbits. Circular free. GLEN 
AND STOCK FARM, Ridgewood, 


ROCK NURSERY 
N. J. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eges by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


430, 000 CHIC KS from Michigan's he st ‘Tay ing 
flocks of Rocks, Anconas, American and English 
White Leghorns; if you want foundation stock at 
3 prices which will develop into best lay- 

















ers, WT for catalocue Delivery _ guaranteed 
PROGRESSIV FE HATCHERIES, Box Holland, 
Michigan. 

DEPENDABLE BGG CASES, fillers, flats, cushions, 
cartons, parcel post boxes, poultry shipping crates 
and supplies. Quality absolutely guaranteed prices 
greatly reduced (The old reliable) STANDARD 
BEGG CASE COMPANY, No. 60AA West 114th St, 
New York. (Correspondence solicited.) 

DEPENDABLE EGG CASES, fillers, flats, cushions, 
cartons, parcel post Boxes, poultry shipping crates 
and supplies. Quality absolutely guarante sed: prices 
greatly reduced (The old reliable) STANDARD 
EGG CASE COMPANY, No. 60 W. 11lith St, 
York. (Correspondence solicited.) 

WHITE LEGHORN chicks from our own vigorous 
heavy egg producing stock, $12 per hundred; also 
Brown Leghorns, White Wyandotte, Buff Orpington, 
Reds, $15 hundred prepaid. Catalogue. FAIRVIEW 
HEIGHTS HATCHERY, Blanchester Ohio. 

EGGS $1 SETTING. Parcel post paid. Thorough- 
breds. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff Rocks, An 
conas, White Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, White 

Buff Orpingtons 


Le Rhode Island Reds, 
PHILIP CONDON, West Chester, Ohio. 





BARRED ROCK eggs for hatching from extra good 




















layers; pullets begin laying in October; during win 
ter my flock laid 65 per cent; no better looking 
flock around. $1.75 dozen prepaid. WM. REAR- 
DON, Ocean View, N. J 

IMPERIAL S&S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Exhi 
bition and special utility matings: chick exes at 
right prices: satisfaction guaranteed rite for mat- 
ing list. REINHARD ZIMMERMAN, ‘May ville, Wis. 

6. Cc. BUFF LEGHORNS hatching eggs from 
pane winter and summer layers. Our prices are 

and we Sodus, 8 safe arrival anywhere. B. F. 
COLEMAN, N. Y. 

& C. REDS—Famous “Vibert” laying strain 
Eggs from selected breeders. . 50 per 15, $7.50 per 
a Baby chicks. Circular.* WIL KINS "POULTRY 

ARM, Afton, N 

PURE Pa RINGLET BARRED PLYMOU TH 


= . Thompson’s Strain; erels and 
a So sale. GEORGE DELBRIDGE, Maynard, 





























FOLLETS, white, brown, buff Leghorns, Anconas, 

Barred, White Rocks, Reds. Special sale 

on ortings. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, New 

Jersey. 

BABY CHICKS and eges of high record layers 

Single Comb White and Black Leghorns, Anconas and 

fery reasonable. Catalogue Free 

VAN DRIEST FARMS, Box I,Cedar Grove, Ww V isconsin. 

PURE POULTRY, Turkeys, Gown. Ducks, ” Guineas, 

=E.. Pipe lares, Do Baby Chicks, Stock 

IONEER FARMS, Telford, Pa. 

INGLE COMB Brown Le aghorn : —fifteen 

$1.50; bundred, $7.50; postpaid RAUCKS LEG- 
HOBN YARDS, Birdinhand, Pa., Route 1. 

PUREBRED BLACK MINORCA Eggs, $10 hundred, 

price. ‘ A. 


2 soviing maid on receipt of 
+ Washingtonville, Pa. 


OICE WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, $5 
each; satisfaction guaranteed. JOHN PF, 
€ 





‘AN, Smithboro, N. Y 





DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS! My wonderful new 
varieties of Gladioli are magnificent, and very easy 
to grow. Thirty tted bulbs, including rare 
purple, $1, postpaid. Illustrated catalog 105 splen- 
HOWARD GILLET, 








HAY FOR SALE, light and heavy cl 
hay; first, poeene and third cutting pe A 
Ask for | gal a in carlots. 


SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, 





did varieties free. 0 
Specialist, Box J, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
direct to planters. No agents. Peaches, apples, 


pears, plums, cherries, stapes, a —¥ om. pecans, 
Tmulberries, ‘Ornamental _ tre 


shrubs. 
TENNESSEE S NUBSERY co., 





Free 64 page catalog. 
Box 119 Cleveland, Tenn 


FOR SALE—Alfalfa, third cutting, second and 
first. Good quality; also alfalfa and timothy mixed. 
few cars good horse hay. Can ship promptly. 


Have 
(pms THE DEAN FARMS, INC., Auburn, N. ¥., 
RD. 3. 








EMPIRE SEED OATS—Cornell Selection No, 115- 
10. One of the best in Farm Bureau tests all over 
New York state. Write for description and prices. 
K. C. LIVERMORE, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 





EVERYTHING in Nursery Stock, trees, shrubbery, 
flowers, bulbs, vines, roses, berry plants and bushes, 
asparagus, rhubarb, etc. Honest goods. Catalog free. 
A. G. BLOUNT, Tastings, N. Y. 


YOU CAN OWN some silver f 
little money you have.$300 payable in’ semthiy' tnetel 
Detaile tres. SILVERPLUME FOX ASSOC ATION, 
Box 712, Orange, N. J. — a 





MINERALS considered worthless - 
_- = We analyze and give we rermeetion ion. == -— 
) reasona N a 
TICAL RT ABORATORY. Washi ee. ANALY- 


OLDSMOBILE ton speed wagon and 
Stewart truck, panel top, solid tires both guaenteed. 
sore nine or would trade for good pleasure car. H. 


EY, Belvidere, New Jersey. 








PRINTING—200 Bond notehead 
meee $1.00; — a cards $100; 100 pom 
ic; postpa vD = 
Box 364- A, Beacon, N. Y. —— 





TIMOTHY AND ALFALFA, first an . 
tings. Freight saved in Eastern Territon: aw. ou 
WITHROW, Route four, Syracuse, N. Y. ‘ 





SEED POTATOES. Extra Early Eurekas. Superior 
flavor, enormous yielder, extra early. Selected seed 
2.75 bu., $7 (165 Iv.) SHERIDAN FARMS, 
Sheridan, Pa. 


bbl. 





GLADIOLI—Flowers beautiful beyond Gosmrtption. 
Easily grown. Descriptive catalogue free. 112 varie- 
ties. ne RED OESTERLING, Gladiolus Specialist, 


FREE BOOK. Elijah coming before Christ. 
have peace till 


will never IDDO 
MISSION, Rochester, N. Y. 


they come. 14 MEGIDDO 





BEST EXTENSION ladders made 22 
Freight paid. A. L, FERRIS, Interlaken, N- . 


HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 

















Butle borough, Ontario. 

g2119, buckwheat 5 fe. 41.08; 10 Ibe, 1:33! delivered EDUCATIONAL 

ses ques, Snest quails. =. 5: ss WIRELESS EXPERTS ¢et i salaries; now i 
FOR SALE—500 baskets Salem Cow late cTop A I — A. ae he ae a & this "new 


Prize winning ba 3 "4021 show. 


cobbler potatoes. 
H. GARRISON, Daretown, N. J. 


Price reasonable. C. 

















FOR SAL LE—G. X. and Amager Short 
Stemmed Danish Ballhead cabbage seed. Sed for 
sample. C. J. STAFFORD, Cortland, N. Y. 

SEED POTATOES— aot Rural Variety. Select- 
ed Eleven years. FAIRACRES POTATO FARM, 
E. BR, SMITH, sponialion, Kasoag, N. Y. 


but earn big money besides. Write toda 

sy A of special home-study course. , afer ul 
TION CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 8057, 
Suunten, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MADE HEDP WANTED 

















FAMOUS L ANC ASTER COUNTY Evaporated Sweet 
Corn, 1 Ib. 30c, 4 ibs. $1.00; postpaid in 4th zone. 
c. F. HOSTETTER, Birdinhand, Pa. 





DAHLIAS: Labeted, $1.50 r doz; not Wppeted, 
$2.00 per 20. 5S Cactus, corative and Peony 
MRS. HOWARD HOLSINGER, Denton, Md. 


~ Qu ALITY STRAWBERRY rugyee 
Prices reduced. Catalogue free. 
Salisbury, Md. 


POTATOES COBBLER, Moneymaker, Ohio, Swift- 
sure, Heavyweight, others CHARLES FORD, Fishers, 
N. ¥. 





80 varieties. 
. PRYOR, B-57 








IF you want the best seeds—send for price list. 
SULLIVAN SEED CO., Clifton Springs, New York. 





TOBACCO 





KENTUCKY LEAF WW years old, nature 


cured. Don’t send @_ pen pay for tobacco and 
postage on arrival. Extra fine quality chewing or 
smoking, 10 Ibs. $3.00; medium quality smoking, 
10 Ibs. FARMERS’ UNION, D-34, Hawes- 


$1.25. 
ville, x 





TORACCO NATURAL LEAF, sweet and mellow 
hand-picked chewing or smoking, 5 . $1.50; 10 
Ibs, $2.50; smoking, 20 Ibs., $4.00. We furnish free 
receipt for preparing; quality and eoevery guaran- 
teed. FARMERS’ TOBACCO HXCHAD Be- 


dalia, Ky. 





CIGARS—Special Offer, “‘La Azora” made to 
sell 2 for 25 cents, while they last $2 box of 50. 
Each cigar wrapped in tinfoil, Havana filler through- 
out: will suit or your money refunded. YER 
CIGAR CO., 9 Church St, New York City. 


TORACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking 10 
lbs. $2.25. Rich meilow Hand selected chewing 3 
Ibs. $1.00. Free receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
BROTHERS, Murray, 


TOBAC( "> NATURAL  -_ i. mild smoking; 














COMB Bit eats great layers, cock- 10 Ibs. $1.50; 20 Ibs. $2.75 furnish free re- 
NS te. 15 eggs, $1.50; 100, $7.00. THOS. EBER- ceipt for prevaring LE AF TOBACCO EXCHANGBD, 
Ste ce Carrollton, oki Mayfield, Ky., Star Route. 
5 WYANDOTTE Cockerels; Mammouth LEAF TOBACUS, 3 Fo gid: 2, J bs KF 
Duck Pearl uinea. LAURA DECKER, and postage when received; chew x 
fs Be emoking 6 Its. $1.00. FARMERS’ GRANGE, No. 


Standtordvilie Ne Y. 
PARDEE'S PERFECT PE KINS. 
Ducklings. Price list free. 

o> L. L, N. Y. 


Drakes, Eggs and 
ROY PARDEE, 





Satisfaction guaran- 


CASES poultry crates. 
1980 Franklin Ave., 


EGG 
— CRATE CO., 


hatching 


ROSE MB Brown m Leghorn ‘Cocke rela, 
eggs. batt SH, MILTON, Vermont. 


WHITE MU 8c OVY DU CKS—Trios $10 00. M. Vv. 
CALDWELL, Lisbon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 
erneur, N. Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





Toulouse ganders. ROY HILTS, Gouv- 




















FLEMISH GIANT HARES, steel gray or black, 
6 months old stock, $4.00; pairs, $7.00; does 8 
months old, $5.00, bred does, $6.00. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort 
Plain N. Y 

THOROUGHBRED English b shepherds, natural heel 
divers, intelligence and beauty unsunpassed. Shep 
herd without equal. Write before sold out. GEO 
BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 

FERRETS, good hunters, full of pep Price list 
free. WALTER JEWETT, Rochester, Ohio 





HIDES AND FURS 
WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con 











signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines 

Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. PENN- 
SYLVANIA HIDE «& LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 

LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hide 
for fur coats and robes. Cow and .—- hides into 
harness or sole leather. Catalog on oquest THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Roc hester, N. Y 








TURKEYS 
; HUSKY young ‘bronse toms weighing 14 to 
oie. each at $12.50 to $15.00 each. Also largest 
— Diack tom in state (2 years), price $25.00. Pearl 
$2.50 per pair. ROCK OLIFF FARM, 


rine, Pa. 


a 


82, Hawesville, Ky. 








FOR $1.00 I WILL send a printed receipt for 
making your own chewing and smoking tobacco— 
and just as good as any you can buy. WILSON 
WERT, St. Paris, O 0. 


WE ARE PLANNING to appoint seve 

county agents as well as several sal Ae 
general county agent will be expected have charge 
of several salesmen and look after their work per- 
sonally. We want to get in touch with several men 
who own a light car or a good driving horse and 
could devote their whole time to the work. This 
work will pay the right man a very satisfactory 

income. In answering this advertisement, kindly give 
age, full personal history including past and present 
employment and any Treason bp A you think you 
would particularly ee. ther as a general 
agent or salesman. Address AGENCY DIVISION, 
= Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 





su tions —* collect. a man 

known in his neighborhood = to travel "as } B, 

an exceptional er will = good pay, 

| a ed work, .— who eae or car 
e > tson instructi 

os do =. — nate the mi = a — 


work 
particulars 
Office BOX NO. 190 1 New York ciy. ™ ™ Post 





BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC IN 
$250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 merino? oat 
time study. Splendid opportunities. Position guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Write for free let 
9-66. * STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST., 





_ YOU. ARE WANTED. Get U. 

jobs. $92-$192 month. Farm EBS = 

17. Steady. Common oduection 2 a. List 
positions free. Write today sure. FRANKLIN 

INSTITUTE, Dept. 3-34, Rochester, N. Y. ' 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads neares 
their homes—Everywhere— beginners, wa. later, “faso, 
A eel ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn. 








WANTED—Single a= to work on dairy farm be- 
ginning March 1; wa 40 per month and board. 
H. A. HOSELTON, Johneon, Orange County, N. 


WANTED—One in wep town to represent Honey- 
sene, respectable w make money. Adults pre- 
ferred. E. BEN K> OHT. Penn Yan, N. Y. oe 


BOYS-MEN, become automobile experts. $45 
Learn while earning. Write FRANKL 
Dept. B 413, Rochester, N. Y. - iNstirUTe, 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN-GIRLS. Learn gown designing. $35 week. 
Learn while earning. Samp) - 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept. B $42, "Rochester, N'Y 

















HOMESPU m smoking # "tT 1s, bacco, cotines 
on deli pounds, ; 
nds $44 seca aunty Paducah, 





pounds $4.00. FARMERS’ 
Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN TOBACCO, mild and mellow chew- 
ing and smoking; 5 15 Ibs. $3.75. 


teal ROOST TOBACCO COMPANY, Sedalia, 





KENTUCKY HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; aed 
in the bulk, mellow and sweet. 10 Ibs. $1.50, ‘20 
$2.75. TOBACCO GROWERS U NION, Ly nville, Ky. 


FREE SMOKING TOBACCO—Give your pipe a 
treat. It’s ¢t best ever. Write for free sample. 
HAWESVILLE TOBAC CO CO., Hawesville, Ky. 


HOMESPUN milk smoking tobacco—10 Ib. Ad 
20 Ib. $8.50: chewing 10 Ib. $2.75. FARMERS CLUB 
Mayfield, Ky. 











SWINE 


REGISTERED DUROC GILTS, weight 200. Bred 
to sons of National Grand Champions for March 
farrow. RALPH WILSON, Bloomville, Ohio. 


PUREBRED BERKSHIRES from emeten, ot ~——4 
Service boars, bred sows, Gilts, fall pi 
immune; priced to sell. CHAS. ELD REDE. 
Marion, N. Y. 











_ HAMPSHIRE HOGS all ages, either sex 
ae kin. For further at ~My “write CLAR- 
NCE R. DICE, Greencastle, Pa, 








L LARGE thorobred Chester White pigs. Male Collie 
pups. ARCADIA FARMS, Bally, Pa. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


Core “Red-i-to-make” baby dresses with trim- 
8 59c, two $1.00. BENNETT’ RESSES, 
Bcbovtencine. N. Y. va 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


PRODUCTIVE 100-ACRE FARM with 3 
poultry, 13 cows and heifers, manure spreader, —- 
machinery, vehicles, tools, potatoes, turnips, 
corn, oats, hay, straw, fodder, included; easy walk 
village, advantages; city markets: 
ot loamy tillage; 17-cow creek-watered pas- 
lots fruit, berries; attractive 9-room house, 
excellent re — 84-ft. basement barn, 











running water, shop poultry house. Owner re- 
7 $3500 takes. a less than half cash, cnay 


now. Catalog fre J. 
Main” St., Cortland, N. Y H. 'TOB 


$1500 SECURES FARM 
ari cattle, tools, — with crops, 3 heneen, poultry, 
at, close village, adv: 9 
good farming section Commoniont world’s ig tere in 
kets; dark loamy tillage; 28-cow spring-watered 
apple, trees, =. maples ; 
- cow 

silo, poultry house; to close affairs all 153500, “a 
$1500 down, easy terms. Full a ge 24, new 
Catalog 1100 Bargains, 31 Deane REE. ST STROUT 
FARM AGENCY 150-R, Nassau Bt New York City. 


LANDSEEKERS—Investigate land opport 
Michigan. 20, 40 ac. tracts near bustling ey. 
Cag tones ott 15 to $35 per ac. Very 

rms. rite today for FREE Rookies giving “ull I 
information. SWIGART = * vin 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Chica — a 


59 N, 














The Stolen Trunk 


tember 14 I shipped a 
Weitos Sepeny to Middletown, Ct. a Sapo 
tion agent je “Walton gave me a New York, 
Ontario and Western railroad check for the 
trunk, at Weehawken, N. J. he check y, 
o~ to ie Westcott a! company in = 
change for a trans t r 
Central terminal, New York, ci : re Gand 
cott check was No. 14951. * a Grane'¢ Con 
tral terminal this check = exchanged , 
a New York, New Haven, and Hartford tr. 
fer check No. 983534. The Grand Centraj 
people state that the trunk has never been 
eevee to them. Can you help me get 
trunk, as the contents was worth 15022 
[M. j. Holly, Delaware County, N. Y. 
After tracing this shipment back to 
the express company we were in. 
formed that general baggage agent 
of the New York, Ontario and West- 
ern railroad had the matter in his 
hands for adjustment. After giving 
him time to investigate this Matter, 
we. were rewarded for our efforts 
when we received our gubscriber’s let. 
ter as follows: “The New York, On. 
tario and Western railroad company 
has informed me that the trunk 
which I checked from Walton, N y 
to Middletown, Ct, on September 14, 
was stolen from the station at Wee- 
hawken. They agreed to pay me $100 
in settlement, which they are requireg 
to do by law, as I did not pay for ex- 
tra valuation of baggage at the time 
of shipment. I agreed to settle for 
this amount and have received pay- 
ment. Your kind attention in this 
matter is greatly appreciated.” 





Tracer Not Sufficient 

At frequent intervals we have been 
asked to handle claims against rail- 
soad and express companies, and up- 
on investigation find the shipper has 
taken the matter up himself and has 
already placed a tracer on the ship- 
ment. Considerable time elapses 
while this tracer is trying to locate the 
shipment and when results are not 
forthcoming, the subscriber places the 
matter in our hands. 

This cannot be done if the time limit 
set by the railroad or express com- 
panies for filing a clafm has passed. 
Under the terms and conditions of the 
uniform bill of lading covering do- 
mestic shipments moved by freight, 
claims must be made in writing to the 
originating or delivering carrier with- 
in six months after the delivery of the 
property, or in case of failure to make 
delivery, then within six months after 
a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed. It is further provided that if 
the loss, damage, or injury was due to 
delay or damage while being loaded 
or unloaded, or damaged in transit by 
carelessness or negligence, then no 
notice of claim or filing of claims shall 
be required as a condition precedent 
to recovery. 

Frequently shippers or receivers 
feel that a consignment will turn up, 
and do no wish to go to the trouble of 
putting in a regular claim; so they 
simply ask for a tracer. This is a 
dangerous practice if at the same time 
a written notice of intention to file 
claim, setting forth sufficient informa- 
tion to identify the shipment, is not 
placed in the hands of the carrier, be- 
cause it may result in the time limit 
expiring. 

A very important case as to the giv- 
ing of notice of claim has recently 
been decided by the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, in Carbic manufacturing 
company vs Western express com- 
pany. In this case the claimant tele- 
phoned to the railroad company thata 
car was missing and asked that a trac- 
er be sent. Subsequently, when it had 
to sue on the shipment, the carrier 
defended on the ground that claim, or 
notice of intention to file claim, had 
not been filed within the stated time. 
The court held in this case that 4 
tracer was not sufficient notice of in- 
tention to file claim. 








CATTLE 





MILKING SHORNH 
Glenside Valley Dake = (ay = stylish 4 
dividuals with within of 


the beginner. Foy Pa. 





PATENTS 








RECORD YOUR INVENTION. Write for instruc- 
tions. Send a © or model for 3 o i: = to 


patentability. EB. FEENEY -42F 
Le Droit Baitaine, Washington, D. %. 





HONEY 


extracted postpaid within 3rd 

$1.95 Wholesale lots a spec- 
Agents wanted. ROS- 

“Dundee, New York. 





iN ure dark 
Pe wy my. bs. 31.08: 10 Ibs. 
jalty. Foti line for grocers. 
COE F. WIXSON, Dept. 4., 





STANCHIONS * 


aa 8 STANCEDORS are — 

t aser. are pped trial 

ay ‘ Send for booklet. 
Forestville, Ot. 





to please 


i 


the wre} stable. They are right. 
WALLACE R. CRUMB, Box A, 











I HAVE CASH —~——— for salable farms. Will 


deal with owners on Give 
yee. MORRIS M PERKINS, Soon Columbia, 


substance a 
F. N. HUBBARD & SON, 
Bull 5 mo., by im- 
Record 


MILKING sy ‘ORNS. 
et eat See °F 
ice feasonable. 


COTTRELL, 














Falls, N. 
LET’S SWAP! Buy! Sell. bi ag t? wee GU 
m evar) —-¢' 4 chives. SUNNYBROOK FARMS, 
ve want? 20,000 “feaders. ‘Dime trial, SW. Smoketown, 
FARMS—Write 
sharia. '¥. for calaiogw et Catal New tok | COUNTRY PRODUCE WANTED 
State farm bargains. WE WILL BUY direct 





WANTED—To hear 
0. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wis” © nd ft sale 


exVANT PARTNER, real estate Gusiness, 4098 OLIVE | 3 
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By, Zane Grey 


























ri was 
in - 
Grand 
© West. 
nd Cen. 
ged fi 
‘d tr, 
— 
3 ersteen had a hard problem to 
et my lane Witherstea to be loyal to the Mormon 
eee church | + oy she had been taught to revere, 
: and e felt that she could not subscribe 
ack to and TS its Sasines, atticularly their Mormon 
re in. pati Ai laws. ull, the Mormon leader, re- 
a sented her attitude and retaliated by stealing 
Sent her cattle and taking her riders away from 
est. her, Venters, a former rider in her employ, 
in his andertook to hunt down the thieves. On one 
givi of his encounters with the robbers he acci- 
ng dentally shot a member of the band known 
1atter, as the Masked Rider.  Lassi:er, 2 young man 
efforts * not well known in_ Utah, has also been of 
s let. great assistance to Jane in saving her cattle. 
onal Chapter VIII 
trunk Surprise Valley 
NY Back in that strange canyon, which 
r if, Venters had found indeed a valley of 
Wee- surprises, the wounded girl’s whisper- 
$100 ed appeal, almost a prayer, not to 
uired take her back to the rustlers crowned 
ir ex- the events of the last few days with 
time a confounding climax. That she 
e for ghould not want to return to them 
pay- staggered Venters. 
this Once for all Venter’s quick mind 
formed a permanent conception of 
this poor girl. He based it, not upon 
what the chances of life had made 
> her, but upon the revelation of dark 
— eyes that pierced ¢he infinite, upon 
Ayes a few pitiful, halting words that be- 
—— trayed failure and wrong and misery, 
has yet breathed the truth of a tragic fate 
has rather than a natural leaning to evil. 
ship- “What’s your name?” he inquired. 
ADSes “Bess,” she answered. 
6 the “Bess what? 
) not “That’s enough—just Bess.” 
s the The red that deepened in her cheeks 
/ was not all the flush of fever. Ven- 
limit ters marveled anew, and this time 
com- at the tint of shame in her face, at the 
ssed. momentary drooping of long lashes. 
f the She might be a rustler’s girl, but she 
do- was still capable of shame; she might 
ight, be dying, but she still clung to some 
> the little remnant of honor. 
vith- “Very well, Bess. It doesn’t mat- 
f the ter,” he said. “But this matters— 
nake what shall I do with you?” 
after “Are—you—a rider?” she whis- 
has pered. 
at if Not now. I was once. I drove 
1e to the Withersteen herds. But I lost my 
aded place—lost all I owned—and now I’m 
it by —I’'m a sort of outcast. My name’s 


no Bern Venters.” 


shall “You won’t—take me—to Cotton- 
dent woods—or Glaze? I’d be—hanged.” 
“No, indeed. But I must do some- 
vers thing with you. For it’s not safe for 
up, me here. I shot that rustler who 
le of was with you. Sooner or later he’ll 
they be found, and then I must find a safer 
is a hiding-place where I can’t be trailed.” 
time “What—do you want—to do—with 
file me?” Her whispering grew difficult, 
ma- so low and faint that Venters had to 
not stoop to hear her. 
Dde- “Why, let’s see,” he replied, slowly. 
imit “Td like to take you some place where 
I could watch by you, nurse you, till 
giv- You’re all right again.” 
ntly “And—then?” 
t of “I promise not to take you back to 
ring him or to Cottonwoods or to Glaze.” 
“ In Search of a Hiding Place 
at Abruptly he arose, as if her words 
ate had been decision for him, and with 
had & sharp command to the dogs he 
rier strode from the camp. Venters was 
e conscious of an indefinite conflict of 
had change within him. It seemed to be 
me, & vague passing of old moods, a dim 
. coalescing of new forces, a moment 
in- of inexplicable transition. He was 
both cast down and uplifted. He 
ag wanted to think and think of the 
— meaning, but he resolutely dispelled 
a emotion. His imperative need at pres- 
by ent was to find a safe retreat, and 
7 this called for action. 


So he set out. It still wanted several 
hours before dark. This trip he turn- 
ed to the left and wended his skulk- 
ing way southward a mile or more to 
the opening of the valley, where lay 
the strange scrawled rocks. He did 
not, however, venture boldly into the 
open sage, but clung to the right- 
hand wall and went. along that till 
its perpendicular line broke into the 
= ge of bare stone, 

ore proceeding farther he halted, 
5 ga the BRS RES of this 
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slope and realizing that a moving 
black object could be seen far against 
such background. Before him as- 
cended a gradual swell of smooth 
stone. It was hard, polished, and 
behind the corner of stone would be a 
full of pockets worn by centuries of 
eddying rain-water. A hundred yards 
up began a line of grotesque cedar- 
trees, and they extended along the 
slope clear to its most southerly end. 
Beyond that end Venters wanted to 
get, and he concluded the cedars, few 
as they were, would afford some cover. 

Therefore he climbed swiftly. The 
trees were farther up than he had es- 
timated, though he had from long 
habit made allowance for the deceiv: 
ing nature of distances in that coun: 
try. When he gained the cover of 
cedars he paused to rest and look, 
and it was then he saw how the trees 
sprang from holes in the bare rock. 
Ages of rain had run down the slope, 
circling, eddying in depressions, wear- 
ing deep round holes There had been 
dry seasons, accumulations of dust, 
wind-blown seeds, and cedars rose 
wonderfully out of solid rock. But 
these were not beautiful cedars. They 
were gnarled, twisted into weird con- 
tortions, as if growth were torture, 
dead at the tops, shrunken, gray, and 
old. Theirs had been a bitter fight, 
and Venters felt a strange sympathy 
for them. This country was hard on 
trees—and men. 

He slipped from cedar to cedar, 
keeping them between him and the 
open valley. As he progressed, the 
belt of trees widened, and he kept to 
its upper margin. He passed shady 
pockets half full of water, and, as he 
marked the location for possible fu- 
ture need, he reflected that there had 
been no rain since the winter snows. 
From one of these shady holes a rab- 
bit hopped out and squatted down, 
laying its ears flat. 

Venters wanted fresh meat now 
more than when he had only himself 
to think of. But it would not do to 
fire his rifle there. So he broke off 
a cedar branch and threw it. He 
crippled the rabbit, which started to 
flounder up the slope. Venters did 
not wish to lose the meat, and he 
never allowed crippled game to es- 
cape, to die lingeringly in some covert. 
So after a careful glance below, and 
back toward the canyon, he began to 
chase the rabbit. 


The Mysterious Steps 


The fact that rabbits generally run 
uphill was not new to him.- But it 
presently seemed singular why this 
rabbit, that might have escaped down- 
ward, chose to ascend the slope. Ven- 
ters knew then that it had a bur- 
row higher up. More than once he 
jerked over to seize it, only in vain, 
for the rabbit by renewed effort elud- 
ed his grasp. Thus the chase con- 
tinued on up the bare slope. The 
farther Venters climbed the more de- 
termined he grew to catch his quarry. 
At last, panting and sweating, he cap- 
tured the rabbit at the foot of a 
steeper grade. Laying his rifle on the 
bulge of rising stone, he killed the 
animal and slung it from his belt. 

Before starting down he waited to 
catch his breath. He had climbed 
far up that wonderful smooth slope, 
and had almost reached the base of 
yellow cliff that rose skyward, a huge 
scarred and cracked bulk. It frowned 
down upon him as if to forbid fur- 
ther ascent. Venters bent over for his 
rifle, and, as he picked it up from 
where it leaned against the steeper 
grade, he saw several little nicks cut 
in the solid stone. 

They were only a few inches deep 
and about a foot apart. Venters be- 
gun to count them—one—two—three 
—four—on up to sixteen. That num- 
ber carried his glance to the top of 
this first bulging bench of cliff-base. 
Above, after a more level offset, was 
still steeper slope, and the line of 
nicks kept on, to wind round a pro- 
jecting corner of wall. 

A casual glance would have passed 
by these little dents; if Venters had 
not known what they signified he 
would never have bestowed upon them 
the second glance. But he knew they 
had been cut there by hand, and, 
though age-worn, he recognized them 


as steps cut in the rock by the cliff- 


dwellers. With a pulse beginning to 
beat and hammer away his calmness, 
he eyed that indistinct line of steps, 
up to where the buttress of wall hid 
further sight of them. He knew that 
above him on the steep cliff was 
@ cave or crack which could never be 
suspected from below. Chance, that 
had sported with him of late, now 
directed him to a probable hiding- 
place. Again he laid aside his rifie, and, 
removing boots and belt, he began to 
walk up the steps. Like a mountain 
goat, he was agile, sure-footed, and 
he mounted the first bench without 


bending to use his hands. The nexte 


ascent took grip of fingers as well as 
toes, but he climbed steadily, swiftly, 
to reach the projecting corner, and 
slipped around it. Here he faced a 
notch in the cliff. At the apex he 
turned abruptly into a ragged vent 
that split the ponderous wall clear to 
the top, showing a narrow streak of 
blue sky. 

At the base this vent was dark, 
cool, and smelled of dry, musty dust. 
It zigzagged so that he could not see 
ahead more than a few yards at a 
time. He noticed tracks of wildcats 
and rabbits in the dusty floor. At 
every turn he expected to come upon 
a huge cavern full of little square 
stone houses, each with a small aper- 
ture like a staring dark eye. The 
passage lightened and widened, and 
opened at the foot of a narrow, steep, 
ascending chute. 

The Broken Wallis 

Venters had a moment’s notice of 
the rock, which was of the same 
smoothness and hardness as the slope 
below, before his gaze went irresis- 
tibly upward to the precipitous walls 
of this wide ladder of granite. These 
were ruined walls of yellow sandstone, 
and so split and splintered, so over- 
hanging with great sections of balanc- 
ing rim, so impending with tremen- 
dous crumbling crags, that Venters 
caught his breath sharply, and, appal- 
led, he instinctively recoiled as if a 
step upward might jar the ponderous 
cliffs from their foundation. Indeed, it 
seemed that these ruined cliffs were 
but awaiting a breath of wind to 
collapse and come tumbling down. 
Venters hesitated. It would be a fool- 
hardy man who risked his life under 
the leaning, waiting ...lanches of 
rock in that gigantic split. Yet how 
many years had they leaned there 
without falling! At the bottom of the 
incline was an immense heap of 
weathered sandstone all crumbling to 
dust, but there were no huge rocks 
as large as houses, such as rested so 
lightly and frightfully above, waiting 
patiently and inevitably to crash down. 
Slowly split from the parent rock 
by the weathering process, and carved 
and sculptured by ages of wind and 
rain, they waited their moment. Ven- 
ters felt how foolish it was for him 
to fear these broken walls; to fear 
that, after they had endured for thou- 
sands of years, the moment of his 
passing should be the one for them 
to slip. Yet he feared it. 

“What a place to hide!”” muttered 


Venters. “I'll climb—I’ll see where 
this thing goes. If only I can find 
water!” 


Balancing Rock 


With teeth tight shut he essayed 
the incline. And as he climbed he 
bent his eyes downward. This, how- 
ever. after a little grew impossible; 
he had to look to obey his eager, 
curious mind. He raised his glance 
and saw light between row on row of 
shafts and pinnacles and crags that 
stood out from the main wall. Some 
leaned against the cliff, others against 
each other; many stood sheer and 
alone; all wer crumbling, cracked, 
rotten, It was a place of yellow, rag- 
ged ruin. The passage narrowed as 
he went up; it became a slant, hard 
for him to stick on; it was smooth as 
marble. Finally he surmounted it, 
surprised to find the walls stiil several 
hundred feet high, and a narow gorge 
leading down on the other side. This 
was a divide between two inclines, 
about twenty yards wide. At one 
side stood an enormous rock. Ven- 
ters gave it a second glance, because 
it rested on a pedestal. It attracted 
closer attention. It was like a colossal 
pear of stone standing on its stem. 
Around the bottom were thousands of 
little nicks just distinguishable to the 
eye. They were marks of stone 
hatchets. The cliff-dwellers had chip- 
ped and chipped away at this boulder 
till it rested its tremendous bulk upon 
a mere pin-point of its surface. Ven- 
ters pondered. Why had the little 
stone-men hacked away at that big 
boulder? It bore no semblance to a 
statue or an idol or a godhead or 
a sphinx. Instinctively he put his 
hands on it and pushed; then his 
shoulder and heaved. -The stone 
seemed to groan, to stir, to grate, and 
then to move. It tipped a little down- 

(Continued on page 152) 
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THE GODS OF MARS—Edgar Rice 


Want to Take a 
Trip to Mars? 


Can you think of a more cosy 
way to spend a Winter evening 
than to settle down in a comfort- 
able chair with a good book? 
To us it seems that the ideal way 
to forget the work and worry of 
the busy day is to lose oneself in 
the enchantment of a thrilling 
novel of adventure, a baffling 
mystery story, a tale of far off 
lands, or an absorbing romance 
of today or yesterday. 
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BLUE ALOES—Cynthia Stockley 
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shall be glad to send you a complete list of books upon request. 
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461 Fourth Ave. 


New York City, N. ¥. 





ward and hung balancing for a long 
instant, slowly returned, rocked slight- 
ly, groaned, and settled back to its 
former position. 

Venters divined its significance. It 
had been meant for defense. The 
cliff-dwellers, driven by dreaded 
enemies to this last stand, had cun- 
ningly cut the rock until it balanced 
perfectly, ready to be dislodged by 
strong hands. Just below it leaned a 
tottering cfag that would have top- 
pled, starting an avalanche on an ac- 
clivity where no sliding mass could 
stop. Crags and pinnacles, splintered 
cliffs, and leaning shafts and monu- 
ments, would have thundered down 
to block forever the outlet to Decep- 
tion Pass. 

“That was a narrow shave for me,” 
said Venters, soberly. “A balancing 
rock! Tule cliff-dwellers never had to 
rollit. They died, vanished, and here 
the rock stands, probably little chang- 
ed. But it might serve another lone- 
ly dweller of the cliffs. I'll hide up 
here somewhere, if I can only find 
water.” 

He descended the gorge on the 
other side. The slope was gradual, 
the space narrow, the course straight 
for many rods. A gloom hung be- 
tween the up-sweeping walls. In a 
turn the passage narrowed to scarce a 
dozen feet, and here was darkness of 
night. But light shone ahead; an- 
other abrupt turn brought day again, 
and then wide open space. 

Above Venters loomed a wonderful 
arch of stone bridging the canyon 
rims, and through the enormous 
round portal gleamed and glistened a 
beautiful valley shining under sunset 
gold reflected by surrounding cliffs. 
He gave a start of surprise. The val- 
ley was a cove a mile long, half that 
wide, and its enclosing walls were 
smooth and stained, and curved in- 
ward, forming great caves. He de- 
cided that its floor was far higher 
than the level of Deception Pass and 
the intersecting canyons. No purple 
sage colored this valley floor. Instead 
there were the white of aspens, 
streaks of branch and slender trunk 
glistening from the green of leaves, 
and the darker green of oaks, and 
through the middle of this forest, 
from wall to wall, ran a winding line 
of brilliant green which marked the 
course of cottonwoods and willows. 

“There’s water here—and this is the 
place for me,” said Venters. “Only 
birds can peep over those walls. I’ve 
gone Oldring one better.” 


Planning the Escape 


Venters waited no longer, and turn- 
ed swiftly to retrace his steps. He 
named the canyon Surprise Valley and 
the huge boulder that guarded the 
outlet, Balancing Rock. Going down he 
did not find himself attended by such 
fears as had beset him in the climb; 
still, he was not easy in mind and 
could not occupy himself with plans 
of moving the girl and his outfit un- 
til he had descended to the notch. 
There he rested-a moment and looked 
about him. The pass was darkening 
with the approach of night. At the 
corner of the wall where the stone 
steps turned, he saw a spur of rock 
that would serve to hold the noose of 
a lasso. He needed no more aid to scale 
that place. As he intended to make 
the move under cover of darkness, 
he wanted most to be able to tell 
where to climb up. So, taking several 
small stones with him, he stepped and 
slid down to the edge of the slope 
where he had left his rifle and boots. 
Here he placed the stones some yards 
apart. He left the rabbit lying upon 
the bench where the steps began. 
Then he addressed a keen-sighted, re- 
membering gaze to the rim-wall above. 
It was serrated, and between two 
spears of rock, directly in line with 
his position, showed a zigzag crack 
that at night would let through the 
gleam of sky. This settled, he put on 
his belt and boots and prepared to 
descend. Some consideration was 
necessary to decide whether or not to 
leave his rifle there. On the return, 
carrying the girl and a pack, it would 
be added encumbrance; and after de- 
bating the matter he left the rifle 
leaning against the bench. As he 
went straight down the slope he halt- 
ed every few rods to look up at his 


(To be Continued) 
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SPECIAL SALE 
OF SILOS 


We sell direct from our factory, No 
agents. Prices run from $135.00 up, de. 
pending on size. All silos in this sale are 
— ade, genuine clear Oregon Fir, 
fully equipped with all our latest improve. 
ments. Subject to ins ion at your 
station. On payment of small deposit we 
will hold silo for Spring shipment if de. 
sired. If shipped at once no cash in ad- 
vance, You can save money by getting 
your order in now before these are gone. 
Advise size desired. 
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STROUT 
Wanted a Man 


The man took the job. He made $745 in the month, 
Another made over $10,000 the first year. These men 
entered the door of opportunity whenit opened. 


STROUT 
Now Wants a Man 


Many opportunities like the above are still open. There 
are several vacancies in your state for men of ability, 
Experience not necessary, but you must own an auto- 
mobile and furnish gilt-edge references, For details 
apply at once, 


E. A. Strout Farm Agency, In. 
150 Nassau St., New York City 
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coffee as well in any other way. In fact 
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back to the old-fashioned one. Theft 
are many different kinds of percolatos 
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practical and serviceable. It is made dt 
highly polished aluminum without 
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filter cup, a pumping tube and 
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Our Wood-Anemone 
O frail and fragrant flower beneath the snow 
of winter’s hand, 
Thou liest low, 


-beauty of fairyland! 
A Awakel the Liss of spring o’er thee doth 





Lift pod thy , onary head of palest blue, 


From ~~ thy epres 
eaves e 
ie socks their shelter give, and ferns 


bend low to woo. 
Thou bast a message for eath heart, sweet 


flow 
All Hite’ s words walle . 
through the show 
Wor April's tears, the sun sends its bright 
il 
And thow art blooming in thy wood-land bower. 
No flower of summer seems so wholly mine, 
Nor so remote 
From song-birds’ note, 
As thou, first, flower of spring, most rare, and 
st- devine. 
” —Roberta Spence. 





Tuberculosis in the Country 
HILDA RICHMOND 

The District Nurse of the county 
seat was scheduled to visit some 
people in the country who were re- 
ported to have incipient tuberculosis, 
and as it was a long drive she asked 
a friend to go with her. The two set 
out on a beautiful day just cold 
enough to make wraps acceptable, but 
clean and bright and invigorating. 

“Tuberculosis in the country!” said 
the friend. “I thought the country 
was the place where there was plenty 
of fresh air, ventilation, freedom from 
sick neighbors and all that. We have 
a tubercular patient next door to us, 
and really I shall be relieved when he 
passes away for he never can be 
better, but I had no idea anyone in 
this beautiful clean air could take the 
disease.” 

“It isn’t the fault of the country 
but of the people,” said the District 
Nurse. “You just wait and you'll see 
how they get tuberculosis. You don’t 

catch those people needing attention!” 

and she pointed to a small farmhouse 
with windows open and blinds up. 
“IT happen to know that lady” as the 
mistress of the farm-house appeared 
with a rug which she shook vigorously 
in the sunshine, “and she has every- 
thing in a perfectly sanitary condi- 
tion. ‘More than that she sees that 
her family has plenty of good milk 
and butter from healthy cows, and 
that she doesn’t skimp her cooking 
in the least.” 

“Skimp her cooking!” said the 
friend. “What on earth do you 
mean? Don’t the country people live 
off the fat of the land?” 

“Some of them do and some do not,” 
said the District Nurse. ‘You'll see. 
We're going to stop here. Keep your 
eyes and ears wide open and see what 
you can find out.” 

They stopped at,a beautiful big 
farmhouse well situated on a knoll 
with the trees well back from the 
roof and everything speaking of fresh 
iir and sunshine except that the blinds 
were tightly drawn and the windows 
closed. They made their way to the 
back of the house, and there in the 
hot kitchen without a breath of fresh 
air sat a boy,of eighteen coughing 
and gasping for breath. . One glance 
told that he was not in the first stage 
as reported but. much further along. 

“It’s so unhandy to have Clarence 

in the sitting room,” said the mistress 
of the house. “He needs so much 
waiting on and it makes extra steps 
to run back. and forth. What does 
he eat? Well, not much of anything. 
Eggs? No, he never was much of a 
hand for eggs and he won’t touch 
milk. None of my children ever cared 
for milk. Do you think sending him 
out West would help?” 
; When they wene well out of hear- 
ing the District Nurse vented her feel- 
ings. “That woman is too stingy to 
have a fire anywhere but in the kitch- 
en. They bought that house already 
built and it isn’t half furnished. That 
poor sick boy makes the trip several 
times each day through damp, chilly 
rooms to a cold bedroom. that hasn’t 
been sunned for ages. Mrs. H— 
thinks that letting in fresh air makes 
her burn more wood so she keeps one 
room red hot and the others like the 
grave. I have no patience with such 
people. What good will their money 
do them when their only child is 
dead?” 

The next stop was more gratifying, 
for the mistress of the house was 
observing every sanitary rule an@ all 
the diet regulations for her little niece, 
who had been sent to ner three weeks 
before after mother had 
Passed ita 











“That child will get well,” said the 
Nurse encouragingly. “The aunt is 
a person of intelligence and deter- 
mination, and she knows exactly how 
to fight the disease. I wish more 
were like her.” 

In course of the afternoon they 
came upon an even dozen of big coun- 
try houses owned by well to do people 
where there were patients with little 
or no chance for recovery. Some 
were far advanced and others in the 
first stages. One w an told with 
pride of the bottles of cod liver oil 
she had bought, but could not be 
persuaded to try to induce the child 
to drink fresh milk. “I will after a 
while, but if I did now I'd have to 
give up some of my butter customers,” 
she explained. Another woman could 
not be persuaded to ventilate her 
house for fear of the whole family 
catching cold when they were all 
snuffling with colds then. At another 
house with a patient far advanced 
they took absolutely no precautions 
to keep his dishes or his garments 
separate from those of the family. 
“T think too much of my child to shut 
him away from the rest,” said the 
mother with maternal pride. ‘“Noth- 
ing is too good for my children, par- 
ticularly when they are sick.” 

As they turned back home the Dis- 
trict Nurse said: “Of course things 
are more encourageing than. they 
were a few years ago, but there is 
great need for education along sani- 
tary lines. If fresh air cost money, per- 
haps they would buy a little for their 
sick folks, but because it is free they 
shut it out and think it is poisonous. 
And to think of the needless loss of 
life is distressing. But the press and 
the pulpit and intelligent people will 
simply have to go on educating and 
agitating until a generation arises that 
will take advantage of the common 
blessings of sunshine and fresh air 
and pure water, and make the coun- 
try what it ought to be and what God 
meant it to be—the safest place on 
earth to live and enjoy life.” 


Girl’s Middy Dress 


The Peter Thompson, so beloved 
by school girls, has almost disappear- 
ed. But in its place has come this 
slip-over dress which is proving to 
be more popular than the Peter 
Thompson. It has the becoming 
turned down collar and little shield 
of the old style but hangs straight 





to the hem instead of being bloused 
as before. 

The sleeves are the set-in style 
which is so easy to fit. Pockets bound 
with the same material as the dress 
relieve the plainness of the _ skirt. 
A narrow cloth belt may be worn 
with the dress but many girls prefer 
a narrow leather belt. 

The pattern. comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 








To Order Patterns 


Write your mame and address plainly on 
the Ro ap Enclose 12c in stamps or coin 
Gutep coin artes) for each pattern ordered. 

your order to Pattern Department, 
Send, 70 Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 


New Catalogue Ready 


PR, .. Spring issue of our Fathen, Jponin 
a f ron It contains over 300 styles, 
euverel pages of embroidery , Bn. and a 
‘ seven lesson course in dressmaking. 
This. should be in_every home. The 
Se order your copy now. 


of 86 inch material, with 
yards braid for trimming. , 


Table Linen for Every Day. 


What is the best material of which 
to make everyday tablecloths, is the 
question that is) confronting many 
housewives today. Linen damask is 
still beyond the reach of most of us, 
although it has gone down a third 
in price since the war. 

In families where there are small 
children, a clean table-cloth a day is 
sometimes necessary. This makes it 
important that the wearing qualities 
as well as the problem of laundering 
be considered. 

Good all linen damask ean be 
bought for from about $2.25 per yard 
on up as high as you please, A 
cheaper quality is very apt to be too 
closely woven to wear well. ._Many 
substitutes are on the market, some of 
which will outwear even the best of 
linen. The difficulty with most of 
these is that they do not launder well. 
Then there is the: union linen which 
is linen one way and cotton the other. 
This wears splendidly but does not 
take on a gloss and is very hard to 
iron. It can be purchased for about 
$1.50 to $2.00 per yard. 

The material known as mercerized 
cloth is all cotton with a mercerized 
finish which makes it very attractive in 
the bolt. This finish is very hard +o 
bring out in the ironing, but tne 
material is comparatively inexpensive 
and wears well. There is also im- 
ported mercerized cotton on the same 
order that is very satisfactory, does 
up nicely and wears well, but is very 
nearly as expensive as pure linen. 

If the color is not an objection the 
Japanese lunch cloth is very pretty 
and serviceable. This is especially 
pretty for breakfast or lunch if blue 
dishes are used. 

Another solution of the problem is 
the use of doilies. Homemade doilies 
can be made of eighteen or twenty 
inch squares, hemmed and decorated 
with the initial of the individual mem- 
ber of the family in the corner. This 
is really the most sanitary cover for 
each square can be removed without 
taking off the whole eloth. 

The material that has proven the 
most satisfactory to me for these 
squares and everyday cloths is Indian 
Head muslin, which can be bought in 
any width from 36 inches to 54. The 
price runs from about 50 to 65 cents 
per yard, although some merchants 
say it will go higher this spring. 

In making everyday tablecloths do 
not make the mistake of allowing too 
much to hang over the edge as it is 
the top of the table that gets soiled 
and there is no need of having long 
ends to iron each time. Six inches 
at each end is enough. The finish 
of these cloths may be as plain or 
elaborate as the taste of the individ- 
ual may dictate. Indian Head is 
easily ironed and the older it is the 
better it looks. 

In buying their table-linen house- 
keepers are coming to realize that 
everything must be done to make their 
work easier, and that their work must 
be planned to get the best results in 
the least time with the smallest 
amount of energy expended. It is 
with this idea in mind that these 
suggestions have been given. 


Quick Company Pie 

Make a rather rich boiled custard 
With two cups milk, two eggs, one cup 
sugar and flavoring to taste. Lay 
halves of peaches, either fresh or 
canned, round-side down evenly over 
the crust, pour the custard over them, 
and cover with whipped cream or 
egg meringue. 

A tablespoon of cornstarch wet up 
with a little milk and added to the 
eustard while boiling will prevent the 
crust soaking and make it stand up 
better when cut. I like to brown the 
meringue lightly in the oven when I 
use egg, but don’t try to brown 
whipped cream—the advice sounds 
superfluous but I happen to know 
that not all young housekeepers know 
better.—[Mrs. B. M. Anderson, New 
York. 
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Contains 
Samples of 


of Samples 
Over 100 Patterns Borders with Sidewalis 


Send toda oper Sov this big free book containing actual 
samples of new wall papers for 1922; shows samples 
of — 7. a as Epemels. Big = oy 

Patterns in all—popular styles ors. 
Many correct designs for every room. " 


Lowest Prices Since Before the War 


ONLY e Per Double Roll 

©} (6c for Room 10x12x8 ft.) 

pri Se last st ear ba fo for ys Fer double Fe roll no reduced bed fe 
iss 1 -yd. i 

vols Ratt c- ie ee ae 

10x12x8 ft.. sidewall, Seeder and ceiling inclu ~ tages 8 bs 

woe sure you 


pts Srp sarines soles eee au our low prices --it will pay you 
Write our house nearest you. Address: $80) 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 











WE WANT YOUR COW 
OR HORSE HIDE 


And we will tan and make you a 

beautiful Coat, Robe or Mittens to 

— We make and remodel ladies’ 
ices reasonable. Samples 

and Price List FREE. 

Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale 

at Wholesale Prices. All work 

guaranteed. 

References—Citizens State Bank, 

Milford, Ind. 


Milford;Robe & Tanning Co. 
237 Elm Street, Milford,ind. 














A Living from Eggs and Poultry 


By W. H. BROWN 


The author addresses his remarks —_-. to 
beginners in the business who have a limited 
amount of capital and experience. Unusual" at- 
tention is given to the small but important de- 
tails from hatching time to the time the produce 
is marketed. 

$1.40 


Illustrated. 188 pages. 5x7 inches. Net, 
American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 














A-RE-CO BLEND 


COFFEE 27; 


DIRECT FROM WHOLESALE ROASTER 


This delicious coffee supplied to families in 5 
Ib lots or over, at the wholesale price—Bean 
or Ground. 


Sent Parcel Post Prepaid on Receipt of Your 
Check, Money Order or Cash. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St. 
Established 81 years New Yerk City 

















DEA INDOOR 


TOILET | 


| ComPont FOR EVERY HOME 
odorless, coavpntent. Installed In - 
16 fealtary. © in any part of house. No plumb- 
a owe it to 


ing, werage You 
your fo old*foike and LOR to In- 


stall one bef r. 
fon, a money. L 
3 tes, sete or a. tory 


prices. A 
IDEAL CHEMICAL CORE C0. 
Box 45 Seneca Falls, MN. Y. 

























Leather Helmet *2°° 


For all outdoor men, autolsts, RY <9 
building foremen, motorcyclists, < 4a, 
skaters. Lined with dovetone 
suede; ear laps, ear holes. Colorg 
brown, tan, gray and black 
Send no money. Pay post man #2 
plus a few cents postage on arrival, 


Sturmode Sales Co., Dopt, 10 
30th St., N.Y. 




















ra ‘condition. 
lade for hard service. Sizes 32 to n~ 
for 


WOOL COAT 95¢ 
BS > genu "Lee on = 
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School & College 
Text Books 


The following popular text beoks are written 
by the ablest and most practical teachers In the 
country. They are’ being used extensively in 
reral and graded schools, high schools, normal 
gtheols, colleges and universities. Teachers will 
Go well te examine these beoks before making 
adoptions: 

Sells or Crops. Hunt and Burkett. ..net 
Farm Animals. Hunt and Burkett...net 


je. Burkett and § artzel 
Farm Arithmet jurke w et 91.28 


Schoo! Agriculture. Milo N. Wood...net .1,25 
Catechism of Agriculture. T. C. Atkeson 

net .00 
8.25 
1,40 
-90 


1.75 
1,75 


Fertilizers and Crops. Lt. L. Van Styhe 
Ft Principles of Sell Fertility. A. 
iviao net 


The Study ef Corn. v. mM. Ghecen te 


Physical Properties of Sell, A. 4G. 
ccc ccc eros cee ccrrmeee «oot 8 

Farm Machinery and Farm Metors. Dav- 
Hdsem and CHASE cece cninceees net 
The Cereals in America. 
The Forage and Fibre Crops. T. F. Hunt 
Sells, C. W. Burkett .. 2. ccc ne cnwen 
Farm Development. W. M. Hays... .net 
Rural Schoel Agriculture. C. W. Davis 
Agriculture Through the Laboratery and 
Scheel Garden. Jackson and Dangherty 


Sell - heteratery Guide. 


2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
1.75 
2.00 
1.25 


1.75 
Stevenson 


2.00 


Modern en peetheds of Torre Milk oo 
Mik Preducts. Lt. Van Slyke. .net 


A Dairy Laboratery cutie. Ee. 3 


Vegetable Gardening. A. L. Watts...net 
panerd’ Guide to Fruit Growing. F. 
‘augh net 


eeelee a eee Tee oles © 


1.40 
H. 


2.50 
1.25 


We a» a J*2, ist ef corteniturel texts 
for wades many bog Soaks interest to 
i) or turther particulars 


| 
address 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Mus- 
Rheumatism. I guf- 


cular and Sub-Acute 

fered as only those who are thus afflicted know 
for over three years. I tried remedy after 
remedy, but such relief as I obtained was only 
temporary. Finally, I found a treatment that 
cured me completely and such a pitiful con- 


dition has never returned. I have given it to 
a number who were terribly afflicted, even bed- 
ridden some of them seventy to eighty years 
old, and the results were the same as in my 
own case. 

I want every sufferer from any form of 
muscular and sub-acute (swelling at the joints) 
rheumatism, to try the great value of my im- 

‘oved “Home Treatment’ for its remarkable 

aling power. Don’t send a cont; simply mail 
your name and address, and I will send it free 
to try. : » and it has 
long-looked for means 
of getting rid of such forms of rheumatism, 
you may send the price of it, One Dollar, but 
understand I do not want your money unless 
you are perfectly satisfied to send it Isn't 
that fair? Why suffer any longer, when relief 
is thus offered you free. 


Don’t delay. Write 
to-day. 
MARK H. JACKSON 
824 H. Durston . Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 























Sure Rupture 
Comfort J 


















Soil Management 


By F. H. KING 
In this volume is presented the 
principles governing the productive 
capacity of fields, as influenced by 
soil management. Soil moisture, 
its relation to plant feeding, its 
conservation, etc. Earth mulches, 
reclamation of swamp lands, and 
the functions of lime in soil. The 
physical features of soil and main- 
tenance of the best physical soil 
condition. Also application and 
conservation of water, with special 
reference to irrigated lands. 
Tilustrated. 203 Pages. 5 x7 inches 
Cloth, Net $2.00. 
American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Stories and Letters for Young Folks 











A True Tale of a Gat 
J, H. ROCKWELL 

I called him Pig, although the fam- 
ily strongly objected to the name, 
and insisted on calling him Tabby. 
But As he did not possess a single tab- 
by trait of character, and was always 
clamoring to be fed first, at meal- 
time, I continued to call him Pig. 

Whether or not he recognized the 
fitness of the name I had given him, I 
don’t know, of course; at any rate he 
would answer to no other. He is a 
big maltese cat, Pig is; given to swag- 
gering a little, I think, but always 
tidy and good-tempered, except with 
dogs; these he does not allow about 
the place, and whatever their size, 
very few of them care to dispute the 
matter with him. He seldom goes 
outside his own yard, evidently find- 
ing most of the employment and 
pleasure necessary to his well-being 
within the limitations of his own 
home. 

Occasionally, however, he will 
climb to the top of the back fence 
that separates between our premises 
and those of a neighbor who has a 
big brown hunting dog, and heartily 
enjoy the violent capers, and angry 
protestations of the dog, as he, Pig, 
calmly looks down upon him from 
his place of security. 

During the summer he is seldom 
in the house. But in the winter he is 
always indoors, and always seeks out 
the warmest place he can find. But 
when the snow comes, deep and soft, 
and I go out with the big wooden 
shovel to clear the walks, Pig never 
fails to be on hand for a frolic; and 
the things he does—the leaps, and 
bounds, and scurryings— would al- 
most make a mummy laugh. I do not 
remember ever having seen him play 
after this fashion, at any other time. 

He will wade in water several 
inches deep, and seems to enjoy it, 
walking about slowly, very much like 
a soldier on parade; he does this as 
often as the heavy summer showers 
make ponds of the low places in the 
back lawn where the family linen is 
now and then, spread out in the sun 
to bleach—and he does it with the 
deliberation and solemnity of a re- 
ligious rite, which it may be. And he 
is wise; oh, but he is wise! One 
extremely cold night last winter when 


the household was getting ready 
for bed, som» member of the 
family asked whether or not Pig 


had been put out-of-doors—he always 
slept outside—and as I was to be the 
last to leave the réom, I said I would 
look after Pig. During the time of 
this talk the cat had been lying on a 
cushion near an open fire, apparently 
sound asleep. Ten minutes later, after 
T had finished a last glance through 

the evening paper, I cast a look at 
the cushion where Pig had been lying 
asleep, and he had disappeared. I 
searched everywhere for him, but he 
was not to be found, and I went to 
bed, under the impression that he 
had gone out, when someone had 
opened the door, incidently; in pass- 
ing through the hall on their way up- 
stairs. My sleeping room is on the 
ground floor, opening out of the sit- 
ting-room, and shut off from it by 
portierés. In the morning, early, I 
was awakened by a scratching, rus- 
tling noise, and looking across the 
room I saw Pig, crawling out of a hat 
box, the lid of which was slightly 
tilted by his passage out. He had 
heard our talk about putting him out, 
and as the night was stormy and very 
cold, he had concluded to remain in- 
doors and so hid himself. The hat 
he had lain on all night, was a 
ladies’ hat, rather expensive one, 
and rather badly crushed. 

He is a friendly cat, Pig is, al- 
though rather discriminating. He 
doesn’t like excessive fondling, hence, 
when children are about, Pig is pretty 
sure to make himself scarce. He hesi- 
tates about scratching them, but he 
declines to be mayled by them, so he 
goes into hiding. But these are not 
the things I set out to tell you about. 
The particular thing IT want to speak 
of, is how Pig saved the baby. 

Of course nothing very serious 
really occurred; but then something 
very serious might have occured had 
not Pig been right on the spot, and 
with sense enough,to make the situa- 
tion known to others. 

Mother had gone upstairs to put 
baby in his crib for his afternoon nap, 
and, Pig had followed her. When 
baby was very nearly asleep, the 





doorbell rang,. and mother quickly 
putting baby on the rug by his bed, 
went down stairs, to see what was 
wanted. She had not been gone long 
when there came from the nursery 
such a caterwauling that could leave 
no doubt something wrong was going 
on, and sure enough there was, for 
when mamma opened the door into 
the nursery a swirl of smoke assailed 
her nostrils, and the gleam of a little 
tongue of flame creeping up the lace 
spread of the baby’s crib—and within 
a few feet of baby himself—caught 
her eye. 

Fortunately, mamma is not easily 
excited, so in a moment she had 
smothered the fire in the folds of a 
small rug, which was lying near at 
hand, and no harm was done. Pig 
stood hig ground until everything 
Was over, and then he left the room, 
waving his tail in a most angry man- 
ner, and using language—which, by 
the way, he had been doing, at inter- 
vals, from the time mamma first 
opened the door—at which, from the 
sound of it, I am sure, we could ap- 
prove, if put into English. And dur- 
ing that entire day, whenever we en- 
countered him, he would break into 
scolding, and walk away, waving his 
tail truculently. 

All this occurred more than a year 
ago, but Pig is still wearing his glory 
like a garment, and the entire family 
bow down and worship him. To me, 
however, he is the same old Pig, I 
still call him by that name, that he 
always was; and his habits don’t show 
any appreciable improvement, in the 
matter of his feeding, and his bitter- 
ness against dogs. Nevertheless, I am 
fond of him; and thoroughly con- 
tented with whatever lot falls to us, 
we are growing old together tran- 
quilly, and in a reasonable peace with 
all the world, 

It should: probably be added that 
the cause of the fire was never exact- 
ly known; either baby, who was of an 
inquiring turn of mind, found a 
match near him, and succeeded in 
igniting it, or else mamma stepped 
upon one, and set it off, as she hur- 
riedly left the room to answer the 
Goorbell. In any event, the’ fire was 
started, and baby was saved by Pig, 
that much is certain, and it is quite 
enough, so far as Pig’s pluck is con- 
cerned; and that is the sum of the 
tale. 


Letters From Our Readers 


Dear young friend—My little sister 
and I decided to write a letter. I am 
11 years old and am in the 4th grade 
at school. I have two sisters’and one 
brother. They go to high school. We 
lived near Erie till I was three years 
old. We have a dog and call him 
Buff. My little sister and I each have 
a bantam hen. We keep full blood 
Plymouth Rocks and have over 60 
hens. My mother got two roosters 
from Chicago. We raised 15 acres of 
corn, 15 of oats and 3 of buckwheat. 
We have a large silo. If some little 
girl reads this that has a birthday 
on July 10th I wish she would write 
to me. We have a Birthday Box at 
our church. Almost every Sunday 
someone has to put in some pennies. 
This is my first letter to a paper.— 
[Opal Gaugh, Pennsylvania. 


Dear young folks:—I am a boy 9 
years old, and I go to school, and I 
am in the third grade. I have three- 
quarters of 2 mile to go to school 
and I carry my dinner. I live on a 
farm of 267 acres. We have a trac- 
tor, and 6 horses to help do the work. 
We have one horse that is 27 years 
old. Her name is Belle. I ride her 
all over, and drive her on the horse 
fork in the summer. 

We have 13 head of cattle, a flock 
of 60 sheep and 75 hens. I have a 
hound dog whose name is Fan. Also 
a pet cat, whose name is Snowball. 
We have 2 automobiles, and we take 
many nice rides in the summer. I 
live with my grandfather. He has 
taken the American Agriculturist for 
a number of years. , I like to read the 
boys’ and girls’ page of letters, and 
Hope to see mine on their page soon.— 
{Lawrence R. Taylor, New York, 








Aunt Ada’s Axioms: The world 
would get better faster if most folks 
had the nerve to appear as good as 
they really are. 


Too liberal serving at table may leaa 
to two evils—waste of food and oe 
too much “just to save it 





BARGAINS' 


FOR SEVERAL WEEKS Mone 


No matter when your subscription _ 


expires, be forehanded by accept. 
ing one of these most remarkable 
bargains before it is too late. Ajj 
subscriptions will be extended 
from present expiration dates, 
Subscriptions may.be sent to dif. 
ferent addresses if desired, and 
may be new or renewal. Postage 
free except on foreign and Cana. 
dian orders.. All subscriptions are 
for one year unless otherwise 
stated. Lowest prices will be 
quoted on any list of magazines, 





Pictorial Review, $1.50 All thr 
Today’s Housewife $1.00 for ony 


Am. Agriculturist 1 yr $1 





McCall’s Magazine, $1.00 Ail tor 
People’s Home Jour. $1.25{. 
Today’s Housewife $1.00 $2.25 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00) ‘wae 





Today’s Housewife $1.00 175 


McCall’s Magazine, $1.00) Alltt= 
Tousew $1.75 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 


9 ts 





McCall’s Magazine 1 yr $1 
Today’s Housewife 1 yr $1 995 
Am. Agriculturist 2 yr $2 $2.25 











Woman’s Home Com.$1.50 
American Magazine $2.50 vii 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 $3. 1 
Am. Poultry Advocate $1 All tire 
Poultry Success $1.00... ™ 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 $1.75 
New York Thrice-a-Week 
World $1.00 9 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 $1 65 





The Pathfinder ("a £)$1) 2%, 
Am. Agriculturist, Siasteree 1.50 


People’s Home Jour. $1.25) ,2% 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$1 1.50 


Today’s Housewife $1.00) ,,2%. 
Am, Agriculturist, sunote 


Wom’s. Home Com. $1.50 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$2.00 


Pictorial Review, $1.50) St 0" 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 $1175 


Am. Poultry Advocate $1 a 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 ($1.40 


Youth’s Companion $2.50 — 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$3.00 


Today’s Housewife $1.00 
McCall’s Magazine, $1.00 
Pictorial Review, $1.50 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 











vane for 




















The Delineator, $2.00) he 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$2.50 


McCall’s ( ¢.2e7s.)1 yr $1) vite 
Am. Agriculturist 3 yrs $3 ($2.50 











Send your orders at once to 
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Grain and Feed Review 
WHOLESALE CES OF GRAIN 
LAT ARD D GRADES WITH COMP ABRISONS 
i gaz ais itl ipa teat 
Cy sii * 13 ee ‘36 
"a it ‘ccntinnsé 24 
in market continue ad- 
ae ee New York and Chicago. 
The highest levels for the year were 
reached shortly after the middle of 
the month, with tremendous change 
of activity in New York and Chicago, 
The world shortage has become more 
pronounced. Many buyers kept out 
of the market during the early ad- 
vance period expecting a reaction, and 
having made up their minds that such 
would not materialize became active 
puyers, Which partly accounted for the 
sadden rise in the market. At New 
York No. 2 red wheat and hard winter 
wheat sold at $1.49 p bu, an advance 
of 10c over last quotation; No. 2 
Mixed Durum, $1.38, At Chicago the 
price was $1.34% for No. 2 hard wif- 
ter wheat. 

Corn continued firm and also ad- 
vanced since last report. Export sales 
have been liberal but an increase of 
over 4,000,000 bu in the visible sup- 
ply caused considerable selling. At 
New York No. 2 yellow corn sold at 

Thc p bu; No. 2 white 50c; No. 2 
mize 74%c; at Chicago 55c ruled for 
No. 2 yellow. 

Oats also recorded gains; No. 2 
white reached 50c in New York after 
the middle of the month and Chicago 
40c. Rye for export sold at $1.15 at 
New York; $1.02 at Chicago. 

Feed prices have advanced on an 
active country demand. At New York 
standard middlings sold at $34.50 p 
ton, western spring bran $34.50, oat 
feed $16, rye middlings $28@30; cot- 
tonseed oil meal, 36% protein, $45.50; 
linseed oil meal $55. 


‘ Dairy Markets 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER “— POUND 





New Phila- Pitts- Syra- 
York delphia Buffalo burgh cuse 
1928 ..ccccee 
WT) cccccece 
1920 ...+..0 
1919 ..ccrc0e 
Butter—At New York: mkt eased 


off a bit from last report, top scores 
fresh western crmy selling 38@38%c 
p lb, extras 37% c; firsts 36@37c; best 
N. Y. state dairy good to fine, 33@ 
35%c. A sprinkling of foreign stock, 











HAY- 


W.D. POWER & CO, 601 W. 34th St., New York 


are the largest handlers of commission hay 
in greater New York; if you have hay to 
dispose of communicate with them. 


EGGS sare 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS 








for the select trade we have been over 40 years 
building up. Ship carefully, graded and packed 
stock—it pays. For particulars write 


GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO., 
23-25 Jay St., New York City. 





FOR BEST RESULTS 
Ship Your Hay, Straw, Apples, Potatoes, 
Onions, Cabbage, etc. to 


Chelsea Hay and Grain Co. Inc., 


Commission Merchants 
= First Avenue Now York City 
: Chelsea Exch Bank, Commercial Agencies 











EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, ow nly graded Whites and Browns. We 
will get you hi market prices. Write for 
information. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 
152 Reade St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


T0 EGG SHIPPERS 


For best results and prompt, returns consign to 


M. ROTH & CO. 


185 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 
Established 30 Years 


Degnan’s Men’s 


HOTEL 


W. Cor. 424 St. and Eighth Ave., New, York 
Conan’ to Grand “Central and Penn. depots. All 
Modern improvements ; a = lights, steam heat, 

r 


__1UTES $130 PER DAY ante Pi PER WEEK 
» ee WANTED 

in a the ee diay. Guole “prio “to 
aa ot Se City. 

















Danish, Australian, New Zealand. and 
Argentine is in the markets but not 
eno to affect prices materially. 

—~—At New York storage 
cheese is firmly held at unchanged 
prices from last report; fresh N. Y. 
state makes are irregular. Held flats, 
N. Y. state makes, white and colored, 
21@23%c p 1b; fresh 19@20%c; held 
twins 21@23c; fresh 19@20%c; Wis- 
consin makes 21@22%c; State skims, 
14@17c. Domestic Swiss in fair sup- 
ply and steady at 46@48c for fancy 
large eyed; No. 1, 40@45c; N. Y. 
state stock sells about 2c above Wis- 
consin. 

Eggs—Receipts of southern and 
western stock at New York have not 
been heavy and the daily clearance 
has been very satisfactory. Nearby 
eggs in moderate supply and wanted. 
Pacific Coast stock also moderate. 
Nearly whites, 44@48c p doz as to 


grade and size; brown, 43@45c; Far 1 


Western whites, 44@48c; Western 
current receipts, 40@43c. 
Poultry—Receipts of nearby ex- 


press lots of live poultry at New York 
very light but plenty of western poul- 
try has been) arriving. Express fowls 
and chickens, 26@28c p Ib; broilers, 
35 @40c; turkeys, 50@60c; L. I. ducks 
48c; geese 19@20c; pigeons p pair 50c. 


Live Stock Market 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFER- 
es COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR an 


Ewe 


Cattle Hogs She 
1922 1921 1922 193 21 1922 192 1 
Chicago’ ...... © 00 $10.25 $10.25 $10.00 $7.75 $5.50 
New Yor! 85 9.70 10.75 11.25 6.50 5.50 
AIO ccccce 8: 00 9.50 10.50 11.00 7.00 5.25 
Pittsburgh 8.50 9.50 10.50 11.25 9.00 5. 
<ansas City - 50 69.10 9.50 9.50 7.50 5.00 


At New York, steers ruled steady 
at unchanged prices from last report, 
but trading has been light. Transac- 
tions were generally of small size and 
at about $8 per 100 lbs. for most lots 
of medium to choice beeves; bulk beef 
steers 6@7; calves steady at $19@ 
15.50 per 100 lbs. for choice. Medium 
to light hogs sold at $10.75 p 100 lbs.; 
heavy 9.75@10; roughs 7@7.75. Sheep 
ruled steady, choice and prime lambs 
higher, medium to prime sheep $5.50 
@8 p 100 Ibs; yearlings 9; culls 2; 
medium to prime lambs, 13@15.25; 
culls 8. A big lot of Ohio lambs, 75 
Ibs. average, sold at $15.25 per 100 
Ibs., and a fair sized lot of state, aver- 
age 73 lIbs., at 13. 


Sterilized Eggs in Fayor 


In the past few years the process of 
sterilizing eggs for storage has gained 
favor among egg dealers and the pro- 
cess seems to have won out. Machines 
are employed which put the eggs’ into 
an oil solution which renders them 
impervious to moisture. It is claimed 
that sterilizing carries eggs through 
the storing season in much better 
condition than otherwise, and that 
when they are withdrawn from stor- 
age in the fall and winter there is 
less shrinkage and less breakage and 
they have a fresher taste. This steri- 
lizing process is only a few years old 
but is being used more widely each 
spring. Price records for several 
years show that sterilized eggs have 
invariably, when properly protected, 
sold at a higher average than ordi- 
nary storage eggs. 

So far this sterilization has been 


" done exclusively in the large markets. 


One company argues that if steriliz- 
ing enables dealers to make a better 
profit, why should not farmers insure 
for themselves this extra price by do- 
ing the sterilizing at home before 
shipment. This company calls its 
process “guaranizing’ and is putting 
out small machines which are easily 
available to small country shippers 
and farmers. If there is an extra 
profit to be made by the process the 
farmer and small shipper might as 
well make it for themselves as to 
leave the matter in the hands of city 
merchants. 


General Markets 


Beets—N. Y. state supply liberal at 
New York, demand slow; p bbl $1.75; 
Pp 100-Ib. bag 1@1.25. 

Cranberries—Supply very light at 
New York and mkt dull. All kinds 
of late varieties sell at $24@34 p bbl 
as to quality and soundness, 

Beans and Peas—At New York mkt 
firm on fair trading. Dealers dis- 
posed to hold for an advance. Peas 
generally quiet, but steady. Domes- 
tic beans $5.50@6.25; peas 5.52 @5.90. 
Red kidney beans 6.25 @7.25., 

Cabbage—Old stock easier at New 
York on account of increase in 
southern supply. White p ton $35@ 
40. Imported Danish p crte 1.50 @2.75. 

Carrots—Supply of state cut stock 
liberal at New York; fcy stock steady 
at $4.50@4.75 p bbl; p bag 3@38.15; 
new crop Texas p bu 2.65@3. 

Hay and straw—At New York mkt 





ply in sight moderate and of No. 1 
very light. Little No. 1 coming ex- 
cept from the West. Market over- 
supplied with small bales. Strictly 
No. 1 timothy, N. Y¥. grading, lige 
bales $28; small 26; No. 2 lge 26@ 
27; small 24@25; No. 3 lge 23@24; 
small 20@22; shipping hay Ige 20@ 
22; small 18@20; clover mixed fcy lge 
25@26; small 23@24; No. 2 lge 20@ 
23; small 16@18. Mkt glutted with 
Calif. alfalfa and no demand . Straw 
firmer at 30@81; supply very short. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 









Chicks 


with the doubt left out 


No doubi as to number, as in home 
| hatching. Hillpot ships you the num- 

ber you order when you want them, 
|B No doubt as to quality. When you get your 
chicks from Hillpot, you are certain of 
Crone, viggeous day-olds that will LIVE 
andGROW for you--LAYandPAY for you. 


|] LEGHORNS REDS 
ROCKS WYANDOTTES 


Gabe ase. Hove bntacses nee Bip Ful. Safe 
I Sent post- 
od Wane fos Free Cataloe 


W. F. HILLPOT 


BOX 29 


Frenchtown, N. J. 























SWINE BREEDERS 





tf aged SIDE BERKSHIRES 
Bred sows, gee.c0 each; boars 4 months old, $15.00 
each Wo ship C. 0. DB. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

E. G. FISHER, S. S. HERD Hamilton New York 





FOR SALE-—Pure bred Duroc-Jersey 

= and tried sows bred for March and April far- 

T re good and priced right. EO. T. 
GILLAM, York. 


Canandaigua, New 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
The first prize Berkshire barrow at the _Etecnationst, 


shown by Penna State Ce. as well his sire 
dam, we ~ Ls by_us. ing of bred a gilts 
H. C.& H Y. 


*cHARPENDING, a ox | 10, Dundee, 
Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin; at right prices. 
HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA. 














CATTLE BREEDERS 
REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Buy World’s Record blood Bulls $40.00 up 
Hunt Farms 





Hunt, New York 


BROADACRES GUERNSEYS 


BULL CALF BORN MAY 15, 1921.. Seven nearest 
dams have A. R. records av. 10,096.11 milk; 574.24 
fat. Price $150. Federal accredited heard 


M. SMITH 
Springfield Center, New York 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Cortland, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN or GUERNSEY CALVES 


7 weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25.00 each, crated for 
shipment anywhere, Registered Holstein ‘bull calves, 
$45.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edgewood Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 


Browncroft Farms. Cortland Ce.) McGraw, N. Y. 




















RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 





CERTIFIED and REGISTERED LEGHORNS 


The Egg Producers. The Business Hens. 
Our Breeding Stock is Officially Certified and 
Registered. The Best kind of a guarantee. 
INCREASE YOUR EGG PRODUCTION 
y giving your stock Greater Egg-Laying quali- 
ties. This can be done by infusing in to your 
line a new blood strain of Certified Stock. Mate 
your own best heng and pullets with 
PORTER’S CERTIFIED LEGHORNS COCKERELS. 
Officially Certified, Registered, and banded. This 
Certification Guarantees that these great males have 
reached the top notch of excellence in size, shape, type 
and vigor. They have themselves, been bred from 
Certified heavy producers of large, chalk-white eggs 
that command a premium above the highest egg- 
market quotations. 
Laying Puilets and Breeding Hens for sale. 
Mated hens a_ specialty. Eggs. for 
hatching from our Certified Breeders. Come and 
jsee one of the best modern plants, located on a 
hundred acre farm. No fences. Free range. 
N. Y. 


500 
Excellent Birds. 





females. = Reasonable Prices. 
RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 














Another $150 Bargain 
HOLSTEIN 


Bull calf born March 9th, 1921. Sire 36 Ib. bull 


whose dam milked 772 lbs. in 7 days. Dam of calf 
has record of 20.09 of butter and he is a dandy 
and ready for light service. First check takes him. 
R. J. STEVENS, Brookside Herd, LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 





MAY ECHO BREEDING 


First check for $100 takes excellent purebred Hol- 
stein bull born January 6, 1921, three-fourths white. 
Now ready for service, Federal T. tested. 
Guaranteed to please or money back. He is one of 
the best bred May Echo bulls in the country. Sired 
by the same —. an Radium and out of full sister of 
May Echo Sy 

OSWEGO RIVER. “STOCK FARMS, Phoenix, N. Y. 





FARLEY PORTER, Box B, Sodus, 





The one way to prepare your eggs for storage, 
smells and shrinkage. 


keep in storage, 


Sales Dott os 
6 Harrison 
New Yerk city” 





"GUARANIZE” 


which eliminates spots, 


U. 8. 
“GUARANIZING” MACHINES LOANED OU ER Ci'STOMERS. 
You pay us a small royalty on each case of eggs 
will saves more than 


GUARANTY EGG CORPORATION 


ain Office and Storage Plant, 
10e.1t4 Sylvan Ave., Newark, N. J. Newar 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET TO-DAY. 


, Tots moulds, tastes, odors, 
Patent 1,194, 


Summer eggs if ‘‘Guaranized” 
it costs. 


““Guarahized.’ 


Executive Office 
7 Market Street 
k, N. J. 


















TRONG AND HEALTHY 
BABY CHICKS 


come from pure-bred strains of free-range 

flocks. Our Mammoth Incubators hatch 
out at the rate of 16,000 a week, Your 
of six grand breeds. 


We pack these husky, healthy Chicks in 
steong, light ventilated crates, prepay par- 


post and 
Guarantee Full Count and Safe Arrival 


Large production makes our prices low. Catalog Free. 


THE STOCKTON HATCHERY 


Emmert 8. Wilson Prop .Box N, Stockton, N. J. 





>>? 
Po, 

















GHIX ¥ Wyandottes, Reds, White and Brown 

Barred and White Rocks, White 

Leghorns, Anconas, Buff Orpingtons. We 

have won over 100 prizes at Big Shows. 
Prices Right. Get then NOW, 
ELMORE HATONERY 

Bex 500, Elmore, Ohio 








TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
Chicks *“fz: (=. Ducklings 


Aldham Poultry Farm, R33, Phoenixville, Pa. 








HORSE BREEDERS 


BREED BETTER HORSES 


N. Y. Draft Horse Club Members offer pure bred 
Percheron, Belgian and Suffolk Stallions, mares and 
colts. Write stating your needs, and for Horse Asso- 
ciation Booklet Farm Power for Nothing. 

E. S. AKIN . 
1108 E. Adams Street 





Syracuse, N. Y. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





GLIMMERGLEN FAI.MS, Inc. 
COOPERSTOWN, N. ¥. 
America’s leading Flock of — Best in —-- 


downs 

re oe Er cata sey 
. ir 

W. T. Hyde, Pres. E. €. Gifford, Mor. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For 








advaneed $1 over last report. Sup- 


apply 
Fillimere Farms. ©. T. Brettell, Senningten, Vt. 





FOR SALE—Bull Ready for Service 


An Excellent Individual born August 3, 1920. 
Sired by a son of a 42-Ib. year old. His 
dam is by a 37-Ib. son of King of the Pontiacs 
and from a 29-lb. cow. 

Six nearest dams average 30.72 Ib. butter in 
7 days. First check for $150 00 takes him. 


WANDAGA HERD 


Cader Federal Supervision 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 


CUERNSEY BULL 
READY FOR SERVICE 


Sire a son of an A. R. bull 














. whose 
had two daughters sell for over $3000 cac = 
a daughter of Florham Laddie, who sold for $7500. 
Nine dams in pedigree have records averaging 11,500 
Ibs. milk and 590.7 lbs. butter-fat. Price $140.00, 


Write or wire for pedigree and photographs. 


RALPH E. & FLOYD S. BARLOW, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 








ia 

| Registered Holstein Bull 
Eight months old, Straight as a line, dark 
in color. Dam and sires dam both have fine 
yearlyrecords. He tracesin four generations 
to Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes, Colantha 
Johanna Lad, King of the Pontiacs and King 

Segis. Priced to sell 
Car load extra fine grade springers. 


J. A Leach Phone 973 Cortland, N. Y. 














100 Holstein Cows 


Some fresh with calves by their sides. Others to 
freshen in January and February. These cows are 
large in size and from 3 to 6 yr. old. If you want 
good cows at the right price see ours first as we aim 
to please you. Wire me when you will be here and I 
will meet you at the station. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


GLISTA BULL CALF 





day; 702.2 Ibs. ratik and 29.54 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
Dam of calf Pauline Wayne Creamella, official record 
at 3 yrs. old. 463.5 Ibs. milk and 18.35 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. This calf is very straight and handsome 
and about one- “halt m “—t Price $75 registered, trans- 
0. 


ferred and crated 
BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. Y. 
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ped in tissue paper. 
Excellent packing to 


prevent breakage. 
hipped at once. 
No y- 





